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NEWS OF THE 


——_>—— 


HE King and Queen disembarked at Portsmouth on Mon- 
day and returned the same day to Buckingham Palace 
after an absence of nearly three months. The ‘Medina’ reached 
Spithead at ten on Sunday morning—more than twelve hours 
earlier than she was expected—but the actual landing was, in 
accordance with the arranged programme, put off until the 
following day. The weather on Monday was bitterly cold; 
but, in spite of this, large and enthusiastic crowds assembled 
to cheer the King and Queen, both when they stepped on 
shore at Portsmouth and along the route by which they drove 
from Victoria to Buckingham Palace. The enthusiasm con- 
tinued long after they entered the Palace, and when they 
subsequently appeared upon the balcony the enormous crowd 
in front of the gates expressed their feelings by singing the 
National Anthem and “Home, Sweet Home.” 


On Tuesday « more solemn expression of the public satis- 
faction at the successful issue of the Indian tour was given 
by the impressive thanksgiving service which the King and 
Queen attended at St. Paul’s Cathedral. Once more the 
streets were filled by enthusiastic crowds, while in the 
cathedral itself was’ assembled a representative and dis- 
tinguished congregation. The service included collects of 
thanksgiving and specially composed prayers “for all the 
people of India” and “for all Indian princes and rulers 
within the Empire.” A short but admirably phrased address 
was delivered by the Archbishop of Canterbury. He spoke 
of the rich answer that had been given to the prayers offered 
daily during the last three months that the Royal journey 
might “tend to the increase of good will among the peoples of 
India.” Inthe past the world used to call it a “ triumph” 
when the victor brought back to the centre of Empire the 
chiefs whom he had conquered. “Our triumph song to-day 
is for the conquest not of foemen but of friends, and the 
bonds are woven strands of loyalty and love.” No better 
words could be found in which to express what the nation and 
the Empire owe to this memorable e journey. 








WEEK. 








On Sunday the Viceroy of India “for warded to the Prime 
Minister a message to the British nation from the princes 
and people of India conveying “an expression of their cordial 
goodwill and fellowship and also an assurance of their warm 
attachment to the world-wide Empire of which they form 





part and with which their destinies are now indissolubly linked.” 
The message emphasizes the profound and ineffaceable 
impression produced throughout India by the King’s visit 
and adds the expectation that it will mark the beginning of 
a new era in the country's history. The Viceroy in a covering 
telegram explains that the message was based on the one 
hand upon telegrams received from the principal ruling 
princes and on the other upon resolutions passed at public 
meetings throughout the country and forwarded to the 
unofficial members of the Viceroy’s Council. 


The new Reichstag was opened by the German Emperor on 
Wednesday with the usual formalities. The Speech from the 
Throne was described by the North German Gazette as “a 
confident appeal to the patriotic sentiments of the Reichstag 
and the whole country,” but it was especially noticeable for 
its restrained and unprovocative language. The paragraph 
concerning national defence has naturally attracted the most 
attention. In it the Emperor points out that the country’s 
prosperity depends upon its power to guard “its national 
honour, its possessions, and its just interests.” It is there- 
fore, he proceeds, his constant duty to maintain and to 
strengthen on land and water the power of defence of the 
German people. “Bills which pursue this purpose are in 
preparation, and will be presented to you with proposals con- 
cerning the covering of the increased expenditure.” The 
exact nature of the proposed increase in armaments therefore 
still remains unknown; but it is remarked that it appears 
from the Speech that the military and financial proposals are 
to be presented together. This is perhaps an attempt on the 
part of the Government to detach the non-Socialist Left 
from the Socialists on the financial as well as on the military 
question—a result which could not be effected if the two 
questions were dealt with independently. We may add that 
some details as tothe Navy Estimate for 1912 were given in 
a telegram in Friday’s Times. These show that the total 
estimate for new construction is almost the same as last year’s, 
although only one battleship and one cruiser are to be laid 
down as compared with three battleships and one cruiser in 
previous years, 


The simultaneous presence of Lord Haldane, Lord Charles 
Beresford, and Sir Ernest Cassel in Berlin has given rise to 
a good deal of sensational and conjectural comment in the 
German and British Press, Lord Haldane’s visit is under- 
stood to be connected with educational matters, and to have 
no directly official character, but as he has already met the 
Imperial Chancellor, soon after a visit paid to the latter by 
the Emperor, it is clear that the opportunity is being utilized 
for political conversations. As the French and Russian 
ambassadors both called on Sir Edward Grey on Thursday, it 
may be assumed that their Governments will be kept acquainted 
with the purport of such conversations. 

Last Saturday evening the Judges of the Supreme Court 
at Leipzig gave judgment in the case of Mr. Stewart, 
who was accused of espionage. In spite of the evidence for 
the prosecution being meagre in quantity and tainted in 
quality—they relied upon the evidence of an agent ny wre 
of the worst character—the Judges sentenced Mr. Stewart 
to three and a balf years’ imprisonment in a fortress. 
Though we hold the sentence to be in fact a mis- 
carriage of justice, and though we are convinced of the 
absolute sincerity of Mr. Stewart’s statement that he was 
innocent of the specific charge made against him—that is, the 
charge of seeking to obtain information which he was debarred 
by the law of Germany from attempting to obtain—we do not 
desire to challenge in any way the bona fides of the Judges. 
They no doubt share in the absurd panic in regard to the 
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intentions of our Government which for the moment possesses 
so large a part of the German people. It is only men of very 
exceptional character and training, whether on the Bench or 
off it, who are unaffected by moral epidemics of this sort. 
The admitted fact that Mr. Stewart was making certain 
inquiries was accepted as evidence that they were illegal 
inquiries. But the law of Germany does not forbid either 
foreigners or other people to inquire as to German arma- 
ments, but only as to matters of secrecy. Otherwise there 
could be no such thing as a foreign newspaper correspondent 
in Berlin. 


A good deal of the Press comment on the Stewart case, 
though well meant, has, in our opinion, been not only 
injudicious but unfair to the German authorities, and 
therefore we shall say little more on the subject. We 
must, however, commend the manly, patriotic, and courageous 
demeanour of Mr. Stewart throughout the terrible ordeal 
which he has had to undergo. Equal praise for its wisdom, 
its moderation, its patriotism, and its essential justice must 
be bestowed upon the admirable letter which Mr. Stewart's 
father, Mr. Charles Stewart, contributed to Wednesday’s Times. 
We do not want to use the language of exaggeration, even 
when our emotions are deeply stirred, as they have been by the 
whole incident, but we can say with the utmost sincerity that 
it is impossible to praise Mr. Stewart’s letter too highly. He 
will not allow even his feelings as a father to hurry him into 
saying anything which may be contrary to the public interest 
and the interest of peace. Such an attitude is noble in the 
best sense of the word and worthy of the traditions of the 
great Highland stock from which he springs. Here is no 
fantastic chivalry but the true noblesse oblige. 


The greatest relief will everywhere be felt that Mr. 
Churchill’s Belfast meeting is safely over. Thanks to the 
appeals for order made ultimately by both the parties, to the 
presence in the city of over 4,000 troops, and not least to 
Thursday’s depressing weather, the day passed off without 
any serious disturbance. Mr. Churchill landed at Larne early 
in the morning, and both then and on his arrival in BelJast 
he was received with hostile demonstrations from large crowds 
of Ulster Unionists. The most serious moments of the day 
were when Mr. Churchill entered his motor car at the 
hotel, and during his drive to the meeting through the centre 
of the town. Everything was changed, however, as soon as 
the Nationalist quarter was reached, and, with a transition 
that was striking in its suddenness, his reception changed 
from bitter hostility to passionate enthusiasm. The meeting 
itself was also enthusiastic, in spite of the dismal condition 
of the football ground and the great tent in which it was 
held. Immediately after the meeting Mr. Churchill, following 
the advice of the police, made his way by back streets to the 
station and at once left Belfast in a special train. No one 
will grudge Mr. Churchill the recognition of the courage 
which he displayed; but it is difficult not to question 
whether the circumstances really justified the great risks and 
also, we may add, the great public expense which the speech 
has entailed. 


The speech itself gave the most detailed, and also, of course, 
the most authoritative, forecast of the Home Rule Bill that 
has yet been made. After some general arguments in favour 
of Home Rule, Mr. Churchill explained that the Irish Bill 
(though necessarily inapplicable to the other parts of the 
United Kingdom) would “fit consistently into the general 
scheme of Parliamentary devolution,” and would “not be out 
of harmony with the design of the ultimate federation of the 
Enypire.” He proceeded to discuss the safeguards which the 
Bill would secure for the Protestants in Ireland. Both 
Houses of the new Parliament would be constituted so as 
to be fairly representative of Protestants as well as Catholics, 
and the Bill would contain special safeguards as to religious 
freedom. The Crown, moreover, could refuse assent to unjust 
Bills, and the Imperial Parliament (which would remain 
supreme) could repeal them. In addition to this, the Privy 
Council would be able to make void any law which trans- 
gressed the provisions of the Home Rule Act. Finally, the 
military forees would remain under Imperial control. 








Upon the financial question Mr. Churchill did not throw 
much light. Ireland, he declared, was to be given a fair start, 
and the Imperial Parliament was to continue to deal with 





Land Purchase and Old Age Pensions. At the same time the 
Irish Parliament was to have a real control over large areas 
of taxation and was to have power within reasonable limits to 
supplement its income by new taxation. Mr. Churchill added 
that the number of Irish Members at Westminster would be 
reduced. The speech ended with a declaration that separation 
was an absolute impossibility, and with an appeal to the 
generosity and public spirit of Ulster not to oppose the Bill. 
Mr. Redmond, speaking immediately afterwards, announced 
that he accepted every word of Mr. Churchill’s speech, and 
every one of the safeguards which he announced would be 
included in the Bill. 


Under the heading of “Home Rule or the Union,” Mr 
Arthur Elliot, writing in the Times of Tuesday, as an old 
Liberal Unionist, expresses the hope that men will not allow 
their attention to be diverted by controversy over local inci- 
dents in the campaign from the fundamental principles for 
which Sir Edward Carson is contending. He reminds us 
that in 1886, in 1893, and in 1895 the Union would have been 
destroyed had not Liberals of many sorts and kinds rallied in 
its defence, and recalls the burning words in which John 
Bright denounced the great surrender which the Liberal 
Party were called to make—the betrayal of the Irish loyalists. 
Since then Government and Parliament have carried through 
beneficent measures which it would have been entirely beyond 
the competence of an Irish Parliament to pass. In these 
circumstances “it surely can hardly be the case that the 
Unionist cause in 1912 is to be defended only by those who 
accept in its entirety the full creed of the Conservative Party.” 


The difficulties with which the Cabinet are confronted in 
dealing with finance in their Home Rule Bill has been clearly 
illustrated by Mr. J. M. Robertson, M.P., the Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Board of Trade. Speaking at a meeting of 
the Irish Parliamentary Branch of the United Irish League in 
Drury Lane on Friday week, he observed that the real difficulty 
of late had been the very definite demand put forward by 
a number of Home Rulers in Ireland to the effect that she 
should have complete, absolute, and unchecked fiscal 
autonomy. This, said Mr. Robertson, meant a claim for 
separation: it would mean disintegration of the United 
Kingdom, and put an end to all talk of Federal Home 
Rule :— 

“The Bill giving Home Rule to Ireland must be so drawn up as 
to permit of the further development of institutions in Britain to 
fit into a Federal scheme to be completed later. Whatever the 
fiscal system was to be, it must be one for the three kingdoms, 
and a Constitution was wanted which would make it impossible 
for Ireland and England to fight. If Ireland were to be put on 
the footing of Canada and Australia, the United Kingdom would 
certainly be disintegrated, if not the Empire.” 

That is our case, and that is why there must be no separate 
Parliament for Ireland with a separate Executive responsible 
to it. 


Mr. Lloyd George replied at great length to Mr. Bonar 
Law's criticisms of Liberal finance at a meeting of the City 
Liberal Club last Saturday. As to the charge that 
the Government had increased national expenditure by 
£40,000,000 in six years, he maintained that eleven millions of 
the alleged increase were due to a more honest method of 
book-keeping in dealing with local taxation grants and to 
the payment of loans out of current revenue. According to 
Mr. Bonar Law a large part of the increased expenditure had 
gone in paying new officials. As a matter of fact only one- 
thirtieth was due to that cause. The new officials required by 
the Pensions Act were filled exclusively from the ranks out of 
those who had passed examinations for the Excise, and none 
were appointed from outside. For the Labour Exchanges the 
appointments were made by a committee of three, none of whom 
belonged to the Liberal Party. The new officials under the 
Finance Act were all appointed by the Inland Revenue without 
ever being submitted to the Prime Minister or himself, and in 
the vast majority of cases were Unionists. As forthe Insurance 
Act the Commissioners appointed were either Civil Servants 
or persons who by their cceupations could take no part in 
political work. There were only two politicians on the Welsh 
Commission, and one of them was a Moderate on the London 
County Council. 


The new taxes, according to Mr. Bonar Law, were estimated 
to produce £500,000 and only yielded £20,000, while the coat 
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of collection was half a million. As a matter of fact, they 
yielded £327,000 and cost £16,000 to collect.—Here we may 
observe that nearly all of the £327,000 was got from the 
additional income-tax on minerals, which has in reality 
nothing to do with the land taxes, and that the cost of 
valuation is eliminated.—Mr. Lloyd George said that he had col- 
lected half a million more death duties on suburban land in con- 
sequence of his valuation—this, again, is a most misleading 
statement, as Mr. Pretyman shows in Wednesday's Times—and 
in fine he claimed that the Budget of 1909 had proved an un- 
qualified success. The Government had met all their liabilities, 
they were reducing debt at the raie of three millions a year 
more than the Conservatives had done in the piping times 
of peace, and he was facing the future without any fear of 
putting on fresh taxation. As for Consols they had faller 
21 points between 1898 and 1905, when the Conservatives 
were in power, and only 12 points since. The causes 
of this drop were not even mainly political—it was largely 
due to the extension of trustee securities. The true way 
to effect economy was to arrest the growth of armaments, 
and that could only be done by removing national envies 
and jealousies, fears and suspicions. The moment was aus- 
picious, and he believed that, with candour, frankness, and 
boldness, a better understanding between France, Germany, 
Russia, and ourselves was attainable. 


Mr. Lloyd George is a very ingenious controversialist, and 
Mr. Bonar Law, no doubt in certain matters of detail, did not 
put his case very happily. When, however, every allowance 
is made for this the fact remains that Mr. Lloyd George’s 
handling of the national finances has been a hideous failure. 
In expenditure he has been profligate in the extreme. Money 
has been poured out like water, but the irrigation has pro- 
duced little or no fruit, and has often been actively harmful. 
Instead of guarding the public purse he has proved to be the 
chief of the robbers. In the matter of new taxes he has been 
quite as great a failure. He has committed the unforgivable 
sin of inventing taxes which harass and depress the taxpayer, 
and tend to paralyse exchanges,; and yet are worthless as 
instruments for raising revenue. Could a Chancellor of the 
Exchequer have a worse record ? 


The coal crisis remains acute, the outlook having been 
rendered less hopeful by the failure of the National Con- 
ference between owners and workmen on Wednesday. The 
South Wales coal owners withdrew from the Conference on 
ascertaining that the miners would not be deterred from 
striking by any existing agreement, and the general body of 
owners, while ready to make concessions on the question of 
“abnormal places,” refused to accept the principle of an in- 
dividual minimum wage. Unless, then, some agreement is 
arrived at in the meantime, the miners employed in the 3,200 
coal pits of Great Britain will cease work on February 29th. 
Negotiations, however, have not been abandoned in the area of 
the English Board, but so long as the Miners’ Federation 
present a “national programme” no sectional settlement can 
be regarded as effective. The number of men and boys who 
would be thrown out by a general strike is estimated at over 
a million and the miners’ funds at well over £1,500,000, which 
would provide strike pay for four or five weeks if equally 
divided. 


We deeply regret to have to record the loss of the sub- 
marine ‘ A 3,’ which foundered, with four officers and ten men 
at noon on Friday week. During the course of instructional 
evolutions off the Isle of Wight the submarine came into 
collision with the ‘Hazard,’ the torpedo-gunboat which acts 
as seagoing depdt for the submarine flotilla at Portsmouth 
was “holed” by the gunboat’s propeller and sank immediately 
near the Nab lightship, not far from where submarine ‘ A 1’ 
was lost with all hands in 1904 A large escape of air 
showed that the submarine was flooded and all chance 
of escape cut off. The ‘A3’ belonged to an earlier type 
of submarine, and the crew, it is stated, were not pro- 
vided with the chemical respiration helmets served out to the 
newer submarines, but it seems that no improvements or 
devices as yet invented could have averted the fatal conse- 
quences of such extensive damage as the ‘A 3’ received. 





Salvage operations were at once begun, but the lost submarine 
was not located until 7 p.m., and, owing to the rough weather 
and strong tides, the efforts to raise her have not yet succeeded. 
It is also noted that the absence of adequate salvage appliances 
have contributed to the delay. Messages of sympathy have 
been received from the King, Queen Alexandra, the German 
Emperor, and the French and Japanese Ministers of Marine. 
The Mayor of Portsmouth has issued an appeal for subscrip- 
tions to augment the limited sum available from the Naval 
Disaster Fund for the relief of those dependent on the men 
who lost their lives in the service of the country. No words 
could be adequate to describe the pitifulness of this Tragedy 
of the Sea. Think what it means, and then think what is 
meant by the fact that there is not the slightest indication 
that the crews of the submarines dread their work or desire 
to escape a service fraught with risks so terrible. 


The result of the by-election in East Edinburgh to fill the 
vacancy caused by the death of Sir James Gibson was declared 
on the night of Friday, the 2nd inst., the figures being as 
follows: Mr. J. M. Hogge (L.), 5,064; Mr. J. G. Jameson (U.), 
4,139. Liberal majority, 925. Thus on a register of 12,491 
voters, or 129 less than at the election of December 1910, the 
Liberal vote has decreased by 1,372, and the Liberal majority 
by 1,372, while the Unionist vote has increased by 357. Perhaps 
the most significant feature in the poll is the decrease in the 
total poll, which amounted to 1,015. This large abstention 
is attributed to the unpopularity of the Insurance Act and 
misgivings on the subject of Home Rule, and is to be 
welcomed as a reassuring sign of the turn of the tide in 
Scotland. 


We record with very great satisfaction the announcement 
made on Tuesday that the sum of £100,000 required for the 
Queen Mary’s Hostel has been raised. It may be remem- 
bered that the scheme is based on the excellent work in con- 
nexion with the study of Home Science on the University plane 
of teaching carried out by King’s College for Women. The 
work, however, of “fostering a sounder knowledge of the laws 
which govern health, sanitation, and household economy’ 
has hitherto been seriously hampered by the lack of funds 
Though Queen Mary’s Hostel will, in a sense, have an inde- 
pendent existence it will, we understand, be in close association 
with King’s College for Women, and will be conducted and 
controlled by those who have already done so much on an extra- 
ordinarily narrow financial basis. Another event of very 
great interest in the world of women’s education is the gift 
of £30,000 by an anonymous donor to the building fund of 
Bedford College for Women, thus completing the £100,000 
required. Another anonymous donor has given £10,000 for 
the erection of a Hall and Common Rooms. Bedford College 
is to be congratulated upon this most satisfactory proof of 
the soundness of their work. Such outside support is not 
obtained by dormant bodies. 


We have not space, unfortunately, to deal at length 
with the Dickens Centenary, but we must at least 
record our sense of what the nation owes to Dickens. 
When everything has been pleaded against Dickens 
on the score of his vulgarity, his false sentiment, 
his lack of literary tact and discretion, and his 
appalling inability to understand how large a part reticence 
must play in art, there remains a magnificent achieve- 
ment, When he invoked the comic muse Dickens had not 
only an unrivalled power of comic characterization but he 
possessed a comic eloquence which is absolutely original, and 
what could be higher praise than that? Mrs. Gamp’s address 
to the “Ankworks package,” Mr. Micawber’s best orations, 
Mr. Pecksniff's speech at the family gathering, are inspired in 
the very highest sense and will last as long as the language. 
Time will obliterate that note of commonness which is 
now for so many a potent non-conductor of sympathy, 
and it will not in the least impair the essential appeal 
of his work. Dickens gave us something which no one had 
given us in the past, and which no one is likely to give us in 
the future. 








Bank Rate, 3} per cont., changed from 4 per cent. Feb. 8th, 
Consols (2}) were on Friday 78}—Friday week 77}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


> — 


THE KING IN INDIA. 


Now that the King is back in England it is possible 
to take a comprehensive view of the work he 
accomplished in India and of the retro-active effect 
of that work upon England. So far as India is concerned 
there can be no question that the King’s visit has been 
a magnificent success. It is an open secret that the visit 
was undertaken in spite of the reluctance of the King’s 
Ministers and of many members of his family. It would 
never have been carried through but for his own deter- 
mination to show himself to his Indian subjects upon his 
accession to the throne. That the visit was attended with 
risks everybody knew, and the King not less than any one 
else. Throughout India the police authorities felt it their 
duty to take the most elaborate precautions to prevent 
the possibility of a hideous catastrophe. No one of course 
imagined that the bulk of the Indian population was 
disaffected or would countenance an attack upon the 
Sovereign, but assassination is the work of an individual, 
usually of a maniac, and in any crowd there is always the 
possibility that some maniac may be concealed. Not only 
did these precautions prove to be superfluous, but looking 
back now on all that happened they seem almost ridiculous. 
The King, who was £0 elaborately guarded in Bombay and 
on his way to Delhi, was able in Calcutta to move freely 
almost without attendants among vast crowds only eager 
to see him and to do him reverence. it might be imagined 
that this attitude of the Indian crowds was only due to 
the respect which Orientals traditionally feel for an here- 
ditary monarch, but that is not the whole truth. Those 
who were present throughout the King’s visit to India 
noticed how great was the contrast between the earlier 
days of the visit and the weeks that succeeded. During 
the first few days even at Delhi the reception of the King 
appeared to fall flat. It was gorgeous from a spectacular 
point of view, but it was official rather than popular. 
Suddenly a change seems to have occurred. The people 
appear to have wakened up to the fact that the King had 
@ personality of his own, that he was not merely a symbol 
of a distant Power, but that be was a real man with 
human sympathies and with a deep personal interest in the 
welfare of his Indian subjects. From that moment the whole 
aspect of the King’s visit changed, and what might have 
been merely a series of military processions became one 
prolonged popular triumph. 

For this triumph England and India have to thank the 
King and Queen themselves. It was they who by their 
unfailing courtesy of manner and by their constant 
thought for the convenience of others won the hearts of all 
with whom they came in contact and spread throughout 
India the conviction that the King and Queen of England 
had a true affection for the people of India. 

Some people may be inclined to ask how Orientals were 
able to reconcile this view of the King as a genial human 
being with their own conception of a monarch as a sewmi- 
divine person. The answer is that the pagan conception 
of divinity is essentially human. A an, whether of 
Greek, or Roman, or of Indian birth, looks upon his 
god, not as a divine abstraction, but as something very 
near to himself, possessing human attributes and 
enjoying human life. When this essential difference 
is grasped it is not surprising to find that as the King’s 
personal popularity increased throughout India so did the 
reverence with which he was regarded also grow. As King 
he was always a divinity, but by his personal qualities he 
made that divinity popular. Many descriptions have been 
published in the press of the way in which the divine and 
the human point of view were blended together in the 
minds of the people—how the crowd would rush forward 
to touch reverentially the dust on which the semi-divinity 
had trodden and how the same crowd would cheer the 
King as a popular hero. That King George should have 
succeeded in fulfilling so well this double réle is a personal 
triumph of the highest order. It is due in the main no 
doubt to a naturally genial disposition, but it is further 
due to an instinctive sense of what his Indian sub- 
jects expected of him. He realized that it is possible 
for a man in high position to maintain his authority 


is a great mistake to imagine that the people of 
India lose respect for a superior who unbends to 
them. They know that the man who can afford to be 
simple and natural in his manner is confident of his own 
position. 

The net result has been that the King and Queen by 
their visit to India have established a feeling of friendli- 
ness between England and India which did not exist to 
the same extent before. The political value of this new 
feeling it is impossible to exaggerate. Ever since we have 
been rulers in India the criticism made by the acutest 
observers of our rule, generation after generation, has been 
that it has suffered for lack of sympathy. We have been 
so anxious to make our government efficient that we have 
too often forgotten to make it sympathetic. The King had 
the tact to see that the Indian peoples, as indeed other peoples 
throughout the world, want sympathy as well as efficiency, 
and perhaps even more than efficiency. His visit has 
therefore sown a seed which is likely to bear full fruit as 
the years go by. For there will be action and reaction. 
The Indian official, we may hope, will be a little more 
inclined to unbend than he was before the King set 
him so magnificent an example, and reciprocally the 
Indian has learnt to feel more kindly towards the English- 
man because he knows that the Englishman’s King is his 
friend. 

But the work accomplished by the King does not end 
in India. He has revealed himself not only to his Indian 
but also to his English subjects. He has shown toa wider 
world what only a few intimates before suspected, that he 
is a strong man as well as an hereditary sovereign. He 
has shown that he hasa clear grasp of the problems of 
his Empire, and that he has the courage to carry out 
what he believes to be the right policy in spite of personal 
risks and in spite of the anxieties of his political 
advisers. In saying this we do not for a moment sug- 
gest that the King has departed by a hair’s breadth 
from the constitutional réle marked out for an English 
sovereign. All he has done is to use his personal in- 
fluence in much the same way as Queen Victoria and 
King Edward used theirs. Queen Victoria never claimed 
the right to disregard the advice of her Ministers when 
they persisted in a particular course, but she constantly 
gave them advice which they not infrequently were only 
too glad to receive and to follow. In the same way 
King Edward during his briefer reign was able to in- 
fluence the policy of his Ministers by the advice which 
he was able to give out of his wide experience. We 
now know that King George V. is fully capable 
of carrying on the work of his two great prede- 
cessors. He has a wider knowledge of his far-scattered 
Dominions than any other living Englishman. He made it 
his business even before he came to the throne to converse 
with persons of every party and every shade of thought. 
He knows his own country through and through, and, 
what is even more important, he is able to look at every 
problem, whether domestic or Imperial, from the point of 
view of the permanent welfare of the Empire. None of 
his Ministers can take this broad view. Whichever party 
is in power, the members of the Cabinet, from the Prime 
Minister downwards, are compelled to consider not only 
national and Imperial interests, but also—and in many 
cases first—the interests of the party to which they belong. 
They must do so because their tenure of office depends 
upon their maintaining a Parliamentary —- 
Whether such a form of government is permanently 
necessary we need not now consider. The point is that 
its defects are very obvious and very serious, and it is an 
immense advantage to the nation to possess a Sovereign 
who by his experience, by his courage, and by his instinc- 
tive tact is able to bring influences to bear which greatly 
modify the evils of our present form of government. 





THE RUSSIAN VISIT AND THE 
RUSSIAN “ENTENTE.” 


HE Russian visit has proved, as we were sure it would 
. prove, a very great success. Not only have the 
visitors been received with magnificent hospitality, of 
the heart as well as of the table, but a large and repre- 
sentative body of distinguished Englishmen have had an 
opportunity of realizing what the new Russia is and also 
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this country. This general agreement is indeed one of 
the most significant facts in the situation. Russians 
who can agree in nothing else agree in liking Englishmen 
and admiring England. To begin with, the Emperor 
and Empress have a genuinely warm feeling not only 
towards our King and Queen but towards this country as 
a whole, and the very large section of Russian opinion 
which is influenced by the Court is also thoroughly pro- 
English, even though many of them may think that our 
example in the matter of free institutions would be 
a dangerous one for Russia to follow. Next, the bureau- 
cracy, though at one time it was undoubtedly hostile to 
this country and pro-German in its sympathies, has of 
late very considerably changed its tone, and can now 
hardly be said to be in any true sense anti-English. The 
Army, still smarting from the action of “the friend in 
shining armour,” is distinctly friendly, and the younger 
and more efficient officers almost invariably show good 
feeling towards this country. The old dream of the Russian 
officer leading his troops into India has entirely died away. 
The dreams of the soldier tend southward and westward 
now, not eastward. When we reach the Russian middle 
classes—the classes from which the Duma is chosen—it is 
not too much to say that the friendliness towards Britain is 
practically universal. At one time the Conservatives were 
inclined to stand aside from any pro-English feeling, but 
this mood has not lasted, and we note that among those 
who did honour to the English visitors the Conservative 
leaders were conspicuous. ‘The Moderates, the Cadets, and 
the various groups of Liberals—the sections of the Duma 
from whom our Russian visitors of two years ago were 
chosen—are one and all pro-British, and even the repre- 
sentatives of those parts of Russia which are unreconciled 
to the present régime, such as the Poles, are individually 
very friendly to this country. They, like the Finns, no 
doubt desire a more active sympathy here, but such regrets 
in no sense alienate them from us. Even the Revolu- 
tionaries are pro-English. They know that Englishmen, 
though they feel it impossible to interfere in the affairs 
of other countries, would welcome with ardour all relaxa- 
tions of repressive measures. Finally the Russian Church 
is without question drawn towards our National Church 
by many ties. Theoretically they may hold us to be 
heretics, but in fact the odium theologicum entertained by 
the Eastern Church, never very much of a persecuting 
body, is reserved for their Roman rivals. A Russian 
bishop regards an English bishop as a colleague and not 
as an “outsider,” and English bishops, unless we are 
mistaken, have actually been allowed to give the Episcopal 
blessing in Russian cathedrals. Ardent Churchmen in 
Russia and in England never meet without finding that 
they have a great deal in common. Thus quite apart from 
the ties of business, which are very strong, Russia offers 
the very best basis for a binding entente. Such sympathies 
cannot, of course, override matters of policy, but when 
there are political grounds for an entente they provide a 
solid basis for the work of the diplomatists. 


The grounds for the existing diplomatic and political 
entente between Russia and Britain, the structure raised 
on the foundations just described, are worth consider- 
ing. Ifthe problem is analysed to the bottom, it will 
be found that our understanding with Russia is based 
upon the bed-rock fact that neither country could afford to 
see France overwhelmed by her powerful neighbour. Those 
who have a common object of this kind must necessarily 
be drawn together. When two nations separately come 
to the conclusion that they must make even the supreme 
sacrifice of war to maintain that third nation in inde- 
pendence and strength they are inevitably driven together. 
The force of circumstances joins their hands. Both Kussia 
and Britain feel that to maintain a position of isolation 
would be an utterly foolish waste of energy. It would 
mean, indeed, that they were not using their full powers 
to gain an object which they admit to be essential. Russia, 
just like Britain, no doubt greatly wishes to preserve the 
peace, and also, just like Britain, has not the least desire 
to play an aggressive part towards Germany or to interfere 
with her legitimate ambitions and aspirations. What, 
however, neither Power can contemplate without the utmost 
dread isa Europe dominated by Germany, as she must 
dominate it if she were allowed to seize some pretext for 
attacking France alone and crushing her. They know that 
in such circumstances their turns would come next. There- 





fore Russia and Britain mu-t stand by France and must 
also stand by each other. The triple entente is thus pas- 
sively, though we admit not actively, the strongestagreement 
in existence—a far stronger union than that produced 
by formal or specific alliances. It is founded on sheer 
necessity. Here, indeed, is the reason why the talk that 
is occasionally heard both in France and in this country as 
to the dangers of the entente need not be taken very 
seriously. In the malaise caused by the menace of war 
Frenchmen sometimes ask uneasily: “ Are not we paying 
too great a price for the entente? Is it not drawing upon 
us risks which we should not otherwise run? May not our 
understanding with Britain involve us in a war which 
might otherwise have been avoided?” In the same way 
nervous people here ask; “Are we not running an un- 
necessary danger in being forced into war over some mere 
African quarrel which has nothing to do with us?” Also 
no doubt there are people in Russia who think that the 
alliance with France and the entente with Britain are one- 
sided and not really in Russia’s interests. Notwithstanding 
this we venture to say that the very men who are using 
these arguments to-day, if they were called upon to assume 
the responsibilities of office, would infallibly adopt the 
policy which now holds the three Powers together. A 
week at the Foreign Office, whether in London, in Paris, 
or in St. Petersburg, would convince them that, quite apart 
from all questions of honour or good faith, to cut the ropa 
would be the gravest of follies and of crimes. It would 
amount to something very like national suicide. The 
Power that cut the rope would, to vary our metaphor, be 
thrown to the wolves and would deserve its fate. 

For the reasons we have just stated there need be little 
anxiety as to the continuance of the entente. Attempts 
may be made in Germany to cajole or bully its members 
out of the agreement. International financiers may be 
convinced that a greater shower of commissions at 
high rates would be obtainable if the triple entente 
were to go by the board, and so may work against it. 
Jewish proprietors of Continental newspapers may, as has 
been asserted—though it is an assertion to which we give 
no endorsement—-do their best to write down the entente, 
but they will fail. Each and all of these forces will, we 
are convinced, hurl themselves in vain against the solid 
wall of the entente. It is founded on a rock—the instinct 
of self-preservation. If it breaks down—unless, indeed, 
we imagine whole nations being seized by the fatuity of 
madness—it will only break down because the cause has 
been removed and there is no longer any dread of one of 
its constituent parts being taken in isolation and destroyed. 
But if the triple entente breaks down because it is no 
longer needed, its destruction may rightly be welcomed, 
and it will pass away unwept. ‘Till this happy day dawns 
it remains the best, nay, the only, foundation for peace. 
That is why all true and sane friends of peace pray for it. 





TARIFF REFORM AND THE UNION. 


W* do not wonder at the sense of disappointment 

displayed by our correspondents in regard to Mr. 
Bonar Law’s speech. They feel very deeply the need for 
defending the Union and for defeating the present Govern- 
ment, and they realize that there is a great danger of 
Home Rule prevailing and the Government remaining in 
power because the Opposition leaders cannot bring them- 
selves to do what Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman did so 
wisely in 1906. The Liberal leader, though not in any 
sense abandoning Home Rule, made it perfectly clear that no 
vote given for Free Trade candidates at that election would 
be used to pass Home Rule. By means of that under- 
standing he secured for his party the votes of thousands of 
Free Trade Unionists and still more of thousands of 
neutral electors. If our object is to save the Union and 
destroy the Government, as assuredly it is, this is the way 
to accomplish it. Unfortunately, however, in their eager- 
ness to press their own point Unionist Free Traders do 
not quite realize the point of those who think differently 
from them, nor do they make sufficient allowance for the 
difficulties with which Mr. Bonar Law has got to con- 
tend. It would clearly be no use to secure the support 
of the Unionist Free Traders and of the moderates if 
thereby a large body of Tariff Reformers were s0 
greatly annoyed and depressed that they would not 
take the trouble to go to the polls. You cannot destroy 
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nine-tenths of a building in order to preserve one-tenth, 
or if you do you will not have much of the structure left. 
Here, indeed, we are in touch with a fundamental difficulty. 
The Tariff Reformers, rightly or wrongly, feel infinitely 
more strongly in regard to Tariff Reform than did the 
ordinary Liberal in 1906 in regard to Home Rule. Home 
Rule was the lukewarm legacy left by Mr. Gladstone to 
the party, but it created no enthusiasm, and therefore no 
one felt depressed in temporarily abandoning it. On the 
other hand Tariff Reform does undoubtedly create immense 
enthusiasm, and the notion of abandoning it even fora 
time often causes the most acute annoyance among those 
who advocate it. That may be an admission damaging 
to our cause, but it is one which we should not be honest 
if we did not make. The Tariff Reformer is quite as 
sincere in his zeal for his proposals as the Free Trader is 
for his, and quite as strongly believes in the benefits 
which the nation would receive were his policy carried 
out. That being so we fully admit that the Unionist 
Free Trader cannot on grounds of justice or abstract 
right expect the Tariff Reformer to yield to him. When 
a body of people are united for a common object, as are 
all Unionists in regard to Home Rule, the Free Trade 
majority can no more call Tariff Reformers unreasonable 
because they will not give up Tariff Reform than the jury- 
man could fairly call his eleven colleagues unreasonable 
and obstinate men because, as he declared, they persisted 
in standing out against him. Yet this analogy is not 
realiy complete. The sensible Unionist Free Trader, of 
course, admits, with the Spectator, that we cannot 
expect the Tariff Reformers to give up Tariff Reform to 
— Unionist Free Traders, and also admits, no matter 
ow far the admission may carry him, that for the moment 
the danger to the Union is so great that he is not in a 
position to say: “ Very well, then, I cannot co-operate 
with you if you will not temporarily abandon Tariff 
Reform.” He knows that to say so must destroy the 
Union, and he is not going to let the Union be destroyed, 
even though it should temporarily cost him Free Trade. 
Free Traders as we are, if the deadly choice had to be 
made between the Union and Tariff Reform, we should 
have to choose Tariff Reform. It is a great evil, but not 
an irreparable evil like the destruction of the Union. 

Perhaps we shall be told that the Tariff Reformers 
ought, if their professions in regard to the Union are 
sincere, to be willing to make a like sacrifice, and that if 
they are not they are not good Unionists. Our answer here 
is that unfortunately the Tariff Reformers are for the most 
part tinged with what they would call enthusiasm and 
we should call fanaticism. Though they are, in our view, 
wrong they honestly believe that their cause is so good 
that it can perfectly well prevail without assistance 
from the Unionist Free Traders or without winning over 
the neutral Free Trade votes. They believe—and you can- 
not shake them in their belief—that they are going to win 
in any case, and no doubt, if this were true, from their 
point of view the temporary abandonment of Tariff Reform 
would be a sacrifice that they could not be expected to make. 
But the vast majority of them go even further than this. 
The strength of their Unionism only makes them stronger 
in maintaining Tariff Reform, for they believe that it is 
their Tariff Reform policy which attracts to the Union 
hundreds of thousands of voters which it could obtain 
in no other way. They are mistaken, of course, but, unfor- 
tunately, neither we nor anybody else has the power to 
convince them that they are wrong. They honestly think 
that they are going to kill Home Rule with the sledge- 
hammer of Protection. 

Here apparently is a complete impasse. Neither side 
ean yield because each side thinks that its own parti- 
cular policy is essential to carrying out the common 
objects—the preservation of the Union and the de- 
struction of the present Government. This was just 
the impasse before the election of 1910. Then, 
however, but unfortunately too late to affect more 
than a very small number of constituencies, 2 formula was 
devised which left the question open, which took away 
none of their enthusiasm from the Tariff Reformers, and 
yet did what was essential—left free thousands of Liberal 
‘ree Traders to vote, as they would say, “on this 
occasion only” against the Liberals. That formula 
was the formula of the Referendum, the formula which 
laid it down that no scheme of Tariff Reform should 





be passed without the electors being again consulted 
either through a Referendum or a General Election. 
on the fiscal issue. By means of this formula no Tariff 
Reformer could feel that any part of his policy was either 
abandoned or shelved. At the same time the Free Trader 
could with a perfectly easy conscience vote for and support 
with all his might and main the most hard-bitten Food 
Taxer. He knew that before taxes were placed upon corn 
and meat and cheese he would be able to reconsider the 
whole question. Unhappily, as we have said, Mr. Balfour’s 
momentous decision, though it created great enthusiasm 
among the instructed part of the electorate, was given too 
late to be explained to the mass of the electors throughout 
the country. Yet notwithstanding its lateness we are 
convinced that it did not in the least annoy or depress 
the rank and file of the Tariff Reformers. The present 
writer attended meetings where the Referendum pledge 
was explained to bodies of ardent Tariff Reformers, and 
yet that pledge was evidently no source of indignation. 
It met with no protest from the audiences. The ‘Tariff 
Reformers accepted it as “the fair thing.’ Where the 
pledge failed was in bringing over a sufficient number 
of “balancing electors,” i.e., the Independents and 
Moderates. Many of them were incredulous, and 
candidates were not able in so short a time to con- 
vince them that the Tariff Reform candidates who 
repeated Mr. Balfour’s pledge were in earnest in the 
matter, and that there was no electoral trickery. If, how- 
ever, that pledge were renewed now, not on the eve of an 
election but with plenty of time in which to make the 
country understand its nature, we are convinced that 
hundreds of voters in every constituency would through 
its means be detached from voting for Home Rule. 

If, then, Mr. Bonar Law is wise, and if he really wishes to 
win, he and his colleagues will adopt Mr. Balfour's pledge 
and take steps to bring it home to the electorate. He 
will have an excellent opportunity of doing so when the 
Home Rule Bill is introduced. He will be able to tell the 
electors that in order to fight proposals so monstrous he 
and his party are willing to give the electors an oppor- 
tunity to vote upon it, isolated from other questions, and 
that the proper way to do this is by renewing Mr. Balfour's 
Referendum pledge. He will be able at the same time to 
point out to the specially ardent Tariff Reformers that in 
reality such a pledge need not really postpone the triumph 
of their cause. If a Tariff Reform Government comes 
in their first business must be, as Mr. F. E. Smith has 
said, to do a good deal of charwoman’s work and 
sweep up the messes and breakages of their predecessors. 
That work must take at least one Session. Next the 
Government must of necessity devote a very considerable 
amount of time to the preparation of their tariff schedules. 
It is a Government, and only a Government, which can pre- 
pare a tariff. Indeed, looked at merely from the point of 
view of Tariff Reform, a wise Tariff Reformer might very 
well say: “It is so essential to our cause to have a Tariff 
Reform Government in office and in strength, and not merely 
on sufferance, that we shall not in reality be making any 
sacrifice by assenting to a Referendum clause. To carry 
out the work of drawing up a tariff we want at least two 
years of undisturbed power. Therefore what we want asa 
preliminary to success is a House of Commons with a 
strong Tariff Reform majority, even though it is a majority 
pledged to give the electors another opportunity of decid- 
ing on the tariff. We want the opportunity of showing 
the country what Tariff Reform at its best really means, 
and we can only make sure of this opportunity through the 
Referendum pledge. Therefore, even apart from the 
Union, it is worth our while to purchase neutral support 
at this price.” 

We cannot write as we have written without saying onco 
more, though the admission may appear to be an unneces- 
sary one, that so strongly do we feel in regard to the Union 
that even if the Referendum pledge is not got given we shall 
work as hard as we did in 1910 for the success of Tariff 
Reform candidates, not, of course, because they are Tariff 
Reformers, but because they are Unionists. But though 
we shall do this, and shall do our best to persuade our 
friends to do the same, we are bound to say that we shall do 
it with very little hope of success, Indeed, the very most 
we can expect will be so far to reduce the Liberal 
majority that it will not be large enough to pass Home 
Rule except by the over-representation of Ireland—an out- 
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rage too great even for the present Government to con- 


template. 

Perhaps some Unionist Free Traders may argue: 
“Surely that ought to satisfy you. You will then have 
achieved your aim of saving both the Union and Free 
Trade.” Our answer is that that is not enough. We 
want, in the first place, to make the Union absolutely 
secure, not to save it bya narrow “shave”; and as for Free 
Trade we are convinced that another Free Trade victory 
under the present Government will be equivalent to a 
victory for Tariff Reform. Another three or four years of 
Mr. Lloyd George’s finance will make a tariff absolutely 
certain. In the last resort, Protection and Free Trade 
are from the Exchequer point of view questions of direct 
and indirect taxation. This Government of spendthrifts 
have exhausted direct taxation. But we are convinced 
that they have not exhausted their mad schemes for 
emptying the Exchequer. Therefore it is as certain as 
anything in politics can be that these so-called Free 
Traders will make the abandonment of Free Trade inevit- 
able. Another Liberal Free Trade victory and Free Trade 
will be as dead as “the woman killed with kindness.” 

We cannot better end this appeal to the Unionist leaders 
than by quoting the words which we addressed to them 
on October 22nd, 1910—a month before Mr. Balfour gave 
his Albert Hall pledge. We then pointed out that we 
were not in the least asking Tariff Reformers to give up 
Tariff Reform by asking them to give a pledge that votes 
given against the present Government should not be 
treated as against Free Trade. These words are as true 
now as they were then. 


“ What we ask is something entirely different. It is that, while 
the Tariff Reformers shall not abate one jot or one tittle of their 
fiscal views, they should. temporarily, and for the purpose of 
getting the present Government out of power, agree that votes cast 
against them and their semi-Socialistic schemes shall not be used to 
obtain Tariff Reform until the voters shall have had placed before 
them a tariff in the concrete, and not merely in the abstract, and 
shall be asked to express their opinion thereon. It is surely 
unreasonable to say that to ask for such an endorsement of the 
tariff when it is framed is to ask for the abandonment of Tariff 
Reform. It is not even asking for any great delay in its accom- 
plishment. Is it possible that so tremendous a revolution in our 
fiscal system as the establishment of protection for home industries 
and preference for Colonial products, involving the taxation of 
food, can be accomplished in a hurry ? ” 

“ . a ° s 7 

“To put the matter inanother way, a strong Government is much 
more likely to be able to draw up a just and sound tariff than a 
weak Government, which will be at the mercy of, and so obliged 
to make compromises with, the representatives of pushing and 
selfish interests, who care much less for Colonial Preference than 
for the immediate protection of their own trades. A weak Govern- 
ment will be liable to be blackmailed over the preparation of a 
tariff. A strong Government could snap its fingers at such 
attempts. But even the most enthusiastic Tariff Reformer will 
agree that a far stronger Government is likely to be obtained if 
there is a real concentration of conservative forceat tho next General 
Election than if the Unionst Party again goes into battle divided. 
The very most that can be accomplished if the Tariff Reformers 
insist upon the electors saying ‘Yes’ or ‘No’ to their full 
scheme, including the taxation of food, is a majority of, say, 
twenty over the Liberals and Irish combined; and such a majority 
would, we believe, find it impossible to construct and carry a 
tariff. More probably, however, the present Government would 
be left with a ‘mixed’ majority of seventy. On the other 
hand, the abandonment of the proposal to tax food, and the 
admission that the voters have a right to see the tariff and 
pass an opinion on it before it is put into operation, would, we 
believe, cause such a revulsion of feeling amongst the voters 
that the present Government would be swept away, and the 
Unionists installed in power with a large majority.” 





DEMOCRACY AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


N R. ARTHUR PONSONBY has contributed to a 
B series called “Heretical Booklets” alittle pamphlet 
entitled ‘Democracy and Control of Foreign Affairs” 
(A. C. Fifield, 3d ), in which he enumerates the grievances 
in reference to foreign policy which have caused great, 
and as he thinks just, dissatisfaction to a section of 
Iiberal politicians. We have become familiar by this 
time with the form which these complaints usually take. 
They begin—there are exceptions of course—with a dis- 
claimer of any want of confidence in Sir Edward Grey. 
“It is generally admitted,” we read, “that no Minister 
could inspire greater confidence in the people than the 
present Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs were he 
only freed from the trammels of excessive official 
reticence.” Be frank, and we shall all trust you, is the 





burden of Mr. Ponsonby's appeal. He and his colleagues 
are burning to give Sir Bdward Grey their whole- 
hearted support. All that stands in the way is the 
“silence and concealment” in which he loves to dwell. 
This theory that if Sir Edward Grey would only throw 
off the diplomatic mask he would show himself just 
what a Foreign Secretary should be is nothing but a 
creation of Mr. Ponsonby’s fancy. To him the foreign 
policy of the British Government is simply a mystery. 
His whole pamphlet resolves itself into a cry for enlighten- 
ment on this one point. He does not indeed ask the 
Foreign Secretary to lay his cards upon the table ; all that 
the people of this country want to be told is “what game 
he is playing.” Now this, as we understand the situation, 
is precisely what the people of this country, with the excep- 
tion of the particular section of politicians to which Mr. 
Ponsonby belongs, know perfectly well already. Sir 
Edward Grey’s game is the maintenance of the peace of 
Europe. That is the one object to which his labours are 
directed, the one consideration which gives consistency 
and purpose to his policy. Mr. Ponsonby seems wholly 
unable to see what to most of us is so plain. He 
admits that it may be right to establish an entente 
with France provided it only “settles the outstanding 
differences between the two nations.” But anything more 
than this, any rearrangement of alliances which views 
the European system as a whole, and determines at what 
point the danger to peace lies and by what international 
combination it can best be averted, is hidden from him. 
The understanding with France, of which Sir Edward 
Grey is the guardian, is to Mr. Ponsonby nothing but a 
lurid vision of coming disaster. France has taken on 
a new character and become an adventurous Power, eager 
to make England “a party to all her exploits, however 
unwise and however aggressive they may be.” When this 
is suggested as a description of our foreign policy during 
the latter half of 1911 it is hard to believe that Mr. 
Ponsonby and we have been living in the same world. 
What are the French “exploits” to which we have 
unwittingly become parties, and so associated ourselves 
with a series of foolish aggressions? ‘The France Mr. 
Ponsonby has in his mind is the France not of 1911 but 
of exactly a century earlier. 

It is the same thing when we turn to the other member 
of the entente. Mr. Ponsonby admits that “it may be wise 
to conclude an agreement with the Russian Government,” 
though even this concession loses much of its value when 
it is coupled with the assurance that “some of us find it 
very difficult to see where the wisdom lies.” In this case, 
however, Mr. Ponsonby’s position is a shade more intelli- 
gible. He appears to believe that the Anglo-Russian 
agreement “really signifies the eventual partition of 
Persia ’—this and nothing more. The plain fact that it 
is merely one element in an understanding, the effect of 
which has been to leave us free to direct our action in Europe 
to the sole end of keeping the peace, escapes his vision. 
He is the victim of a political cataract, which allows him 
to see nothing in the triple entente beyond a nefarious 
agreement for the possible partition of Persia and the 
glory of sharing in some unknown and _ unsuspected 
“exploits” on the part of France. No doubt if this 
were all that Sir Edward Grey had to show for the policy 
which he has inherited and perfected his defenders might 
find it hard to prove their case. But when these details 
are reduced to the dimensions which are rightly theirs, 
and there is added to them the paramount object of saving 
Europe from war, the foreign policy of England at 
this time is seen in its true character. For the 
present this measure of enlightenment is denied to 
Mr. Ponsonby and the little group with which he is 
connected. Fortunately the mass of their countrymen have 
clearer eyes. 

Mr. Ponsonby may say that we have not interpreted 
him fairly, that he has taken special care to dissociate him- 
self from any general criticism of Sir Edward Grey’s policy, 
and only asked to be told what it is. It is not a 
change of policy that he desires, but a simple state- 
ment, repeated at frequent intervals, of what the actual 
policy is. It is clear, however, that Mr. Ponsonby really 
wants much more than this. He complains that the 
Foreign Secretary was silent until almost the end of the 
Session. Are we to suppose that he would have been better 
pleased if the speeches that came at the end had been 
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broken up into sections and delivered once a month from 
February onwards? Hardly, for there is not one word in 
the pamphlet indicating satisfaction with the Foreign 
Secretary’s statement when it came. The assailants of Sir 
Edward Grey’s silence during the greater part of the 
Session for the most part found their oceupation gone on 
November 28th. If ever a Minister made a clean breast of it 
he did so on this occasion. But Mr. Ponsonby’s wail for more 
publicity still goes on unchecked. In these circumstances 
we are driven to the belief that what Mr. Ponsonby really 
wants is not so much information as a particular kind 
of information. He would have liked Sir Edward 
Grey to announce that the current belief in an 
understanding between England, France, and Russia for 
the maintenance of was unfounded; that France 
and Russia were left ion to regard only their own separate 
interests ; and that England was equally free, and might 
even pursue her separate interest in a new quarter. But 
this would not have been what Mr. Ponsonby thinks that 
he is seeking. It would not have been an explanation of 
what Sir Edward Grey’s policy has been ever since he took 
office. It would have been an announcement of an entire 
change of policy. ‘This is what Mr. Ponsonby really wants 
to hear, and until a Foreign Secretary is found to make 
such an announcement he will go on asking for it. Only 
for some reason best known to himself he prefers to say 
that what he claims is merely a plain statement of what 
Sir Edward Grey’s policy really is. The unreality of this 
plea is shown by the fact that when this plain statement 
came some three months back it gave him no satisfaction. 
All England knew, France and Russia knew, Germany 
knew, that Sir Edward Grey’s policy was the maintenance 
of peace by the common action in certain conditions of 
three Great Powers. To Mr. Ponsonby alone the words 
carried no meaning, and in this strange condition we must 
leave him. 

Still the apparent purpose of this pamphlet is worth a 
word or two. How far is this publicity which Mr. 
Ponsonby so yearns for within our reach? No one dis- 
putes that ina democratic Government secrecy should if 
possible be avoided, and, as regards the substance and 
purpose of Sir Edward Grey’s policy, it has been avoided. 
After he had explained to his countrymen that the end he 
was striving after was peace, and that the means by which 
he hoped to secure that end was an understanding with 
France and Russia, what was there left? A great deal 
to unfold, Mr. Ponsonby and his allies would answer. 
We want to know each particular step he proposes 
to take in the application of these means, as well 
as the end for which they will be employed. The 
Foreign Secretary should make frequent statements of 
the steps he is taking in his negotiations with foreign 
countries. He should often make arrangements for the 
discussion of our foreign policy im the House of 
Commons. He should furnish material for these dis- 
cussions by laying papers on the table at short intervals. 
He should bridge over the interval between one Session 
and another by making speeches in the country. And 
during the Session he should always be in his place to 
answer questions. From such a programme as this one 
thing would certainly follow. We should very soon have 
no foreign policy to discuss. Foreign policy is not a 
variety of Patience—a game which needs only one player. 
It isa matter of co-operation, and when once it became 
known that the English Foreign Secretary was in the 
habit of submitting to Parliament or to the newspapers 
each successive step of his dealings with other Powers 
the mischief of such action would be at an end, 
because no Power would remain to be negotiated 
with. The Governments of Europe would keep their 
heads though Englishmen would have lost theirs, and 
Mr. Ponsonby would be left to enjoy what he would 
probably regard as the most delightful of prospects—the 
isolation of England in a world which is not worthy 
of her. That is not Democracy; it is nothing but a 
mischievous caricature of it. 








THE S{MPLICITY OF GOODNESS. ° 
o Y dear, be a good man—be virtuous—be religious. 
Nothing else will give you any comfort when you 
come to lie here,” said Sir Walter Scott to Lockhart when 
he was dying. Well known as these words are they remain 








arresting. Every time we think of them we are struck afresh 
by their simplicity. They are not quite what we should have 
expected from a man of great genius and great success, It 
did not take genius to bring him to that conclusion, and it ig 
one with which ambition has nothing to do. 

What is goodness? We all know, but when we try to 
express it our thoughts pass unconsciously from propositions 
to persons, recollections of our friends and of our heroes crowd 
upon us, and we cannot concentrate our minds upon a defini- 
tion. But if we cannot define goodness because it is divine, 
we must yet admit that it is avery simple thing, instantly 
recognized even by achild. It is to be found everywhere— 
in every age, in every race, in every class. No religion 
and no system of thought has any monopoly of it; 
it flourishes imside and out of every inclosure; ignorance 
cannot kill it, nor learning, nor poverty, nor money. With or 
without it a man may gain the whole world, or, as the saying is, 
may attain to the height of his desire. The success of bad 
men is patent; probably only the good have ever plumbed the 
depths of suffering. Is goodness, then, worth while? It is 
a question for authority and not for the scribes. About so 
plain and simple a question surely the opinion of the man in 
the street is worth asking. Let us appeal to the democracy. 
Let us look at it in “the light that lighteth every man.” 
What is the verdict of the crowd upon an act of heroism? 
The heroes who have stirred our blood acted, as a rule, 
very simply. What they did took very little thought 
and no calculation at all; very often they merely went 
on with what they were doing; remained at their posits 
instead of saving their lives; took the obvious if dangerous 
method of effecting a rescue, or sacrificed themselves 
when plainly by no other sacrifice could they attain their 
end. Ask the man in the street whether what they did was 
worth doing. Tell him that the soldier, the doctor, the fire- 
man, the ship’s captain—any one you like—threw away his 
life for something less than its worth, and left the world the 
poorer. Put the whole hackneyed contest of wits before his 
mind and he will drown your argument with a cheer. He 
may not promise to imitate these men, in many moods he will 
promise not to, goodness commands obeisance not obedience, 
but of one thing he is absolutely certain, that what they did 
was worth while, more worth while than anything else they 
have ever done. Why? He may tell you to hold your tongue, 
but he cannot give you ananswer. He is a simple person and 
goodness is simple, and inspiration—that most marvellous of 
all things—is simple too. 

But it may be said that heroism is a very small part of good- 
ness. It is, but itis a very important one. The eyes are a 
small part of a man’s body. Perhaps the least showy side of 
goodness and the one which gets the least recognition is recti- 
tude. That, again, is very simple. It is nothing but sticking 
to the facts, speaking the truth, deceiving no one. Anybody 
not an idiot has the sense to be honest, but it is a quality that 
gets little praise—is, perhaps, the part of goodness which it is 
least easy sometimes to believe worth while. Of course we 
all know in theory that commerce is founded upon rectitude— 
upon paper it is impossible to doubt it—but there are many 
living arguments and very persuasive arguments around us 
which offer us what looks very like a practical proof of the 
reverse. We do all know that honesty is very often the worst 
policy, and that those who stick to it fail and retain nothing 
but their self-respect. Is self-respect always the greatest 
goodP There is no substitute; it is a loss whose magnitude 
grows upon the mind; but where rectitude is concerned 
we can appeal to no cheering multitude ; there is no authority 
here but conscience. It is a subject on which it is weak to 
ask advice. “ Let the counsel of thine own heart stand ” said 
the Hebrew preacher. After all, even here man as man has 
some inspiration. There is no cheat so hardened but if his 
evil deeds come to the light of publicity he will tell some Jie 
or invent some argument to “ save his face” from the gaze of 
the public—that public which has so true an instinct for moral 
criticism, so little energy for moral action. Our Lord empha- 
sized one aspect of rectitude which is often forgotten. Its 
constant practice improves the mental powers—sound judg- 
ment is with the good. “If thine eye be single thy whole 
body shall be full of light,” He said. The ordinary man, who 
insists that the umpire in every contest shall be disinterested 
pays his tribute to this truth. 

The most attractive form of goodness is kindness. As we 
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think of the kindest people we have known we are all certain 
that it was worth while. It was returned to them “good 
measure pressed down and running over,” and the residue set 
against their sins. A kind man is never disliked, and he 
is almost always forgiven. Now and then he is ridiculed 
by the cynics, but cynicism appeals to very few people. 
Sometimes he is taken in—a man never taken in is not a 
thoroughly kind man. Kindness is simple: it requires no 
more reason than will enable a man to say, “If I were he,” 
and that is what all simple people are always saying, only 
they say it more often critically than kindly. Putting one- 
self in another man’s place is not only the highest of 
Christian duties and the supremest effort of the imagina- 
tion, it is also the most obvious of mental diversions. The 
more complete the illusion, the more the individual becomes 
absorbed in the game, the kinder will he be. “No man ever 
yet hated himself.” To go back to the cynics. In their haste 
they often say that good people are foolish. They have said 
it since the time of St. Paul, who ridiculed his critics. “The 
foolishness of God is wiser than men,” he ventured to say. 
If it is worth while to be wise, it is worth while to be good; 
to know what is in man is the best part of wisdom. If it is 
worth while to understand our fellow men, it is worth while 
to sympathize with them, to take a friendly attitude towards 
them; otherwise we shall remain alone and in the dark, 
wretched and ignorant in that outer darkness into which 
Christ saw that the cruel were going. 

Perhaps the truth about goodness is nowhere so plainly 
seen as in those characters which we should all hesitate to 
describe by the word “ good,” of whom we say ruefully that 
there is a great deal of good in them. And what dross does the 
bad side appear by comparison, and how ephemeral and 
how much the result of circumstances! What an extra- 
ordinary pleasure their goodness gives to their friends! 
“There is the real man,” they say, as they call attention to 
a good deed shining perhaps among a considerable number of 
indifferent ones. ‘That is what he is like when ‘ he comes to 
himself,’” His enemies do not know him! Often we feel—the 
feeling is, perhaps, pharisaical—almost ashamed of how much 
we like these people. There is, as a rule, a simple side to 
their characters, something which remains single about them 
among all the complications of the devil. For such as these 
Christianity has a great tenderness. We cannot read the gospel 
of Luke and not marvel at the breach Christ made with the 
ancient notion of symmetrical goodness. He turned men’s 
eyes from a statue to a man, as it were; from art to life. 
They are very inconvenient, these half-good people, and very 
lovable. We do not love them for their sins, but for their 
humility. Perhaps there is nothing so repellent as spiritual 
pride, and it is the vice of the good: 

“ When the soul mounting higher 

To God comes no nigher 

For the arch-fiend pride 

Mounts at her side.” 
Only a few among the good have grace to say, “We are 
unprofitable servants”; only those who have “ done all.” For 
most of us ordinary people their state of mind is difficult to 
understand. It may be that as men go up in the moral scale 
they recognize more clearly the part which the spirit outside 
themselves which makes for righteousness plays in their actions 
and venture less and less to take credit for its influence. It 
has been brought against Christianity by some of its ablest 
opponents that it is not a wholly moral religion. Cotter 
Morison said the story of the penitent thief was sufficient to 
condemn it. His arguments are very specious, but go utterly 
against the grain with the plain man. Here, again, unless he 
be a skilled dialectician, he can but trust his instinct and 
repeat to himself, “ Let the counsel of thine own heart stand.” 
There are still a few intellectual moralists left who belong to 
the old world. The stoic morality is almost perfect :— 

“ But ah! its heart, its heart was stone, 

And so it could not thrive.” 

There is one point in Scott's sentence upon which we have 
not yet touched. He puts goodness and religion together as 
though they were inseparable. Are they? A great many very 
good people would not describe themselves, would not allow 
themselves to be described, as religious. Nevertheless it is 
difficult to separate goodness and faith—we do not say goodness 
and creed. However a good man may formulate or refuse to 
formulate his ideas about God, he must have some belief in 





what St. John called “the Word”; he must accept the Divine 
prompting as something higher than reason; he must found 
his life upon something which cannot be arithmetically proved. 
There are no known arguments by which we can prove the 
existence of God, and none by which we can prove that beside 
“goodness” nothing else is worth while. To believe it is 
faith, to doubt it is materialism, to argue about it is waste of 
time. It is an inspiration or nothing. “ Let the counsel of 
thine own heart stand.” 





AN ENGLISH VILLAGE: A SUGGESTION. 


HERE is something peculiarly attractive about the 
appearance of an unspoilt English village. Indeed, 
it is hardly too much to say that the world has few things to 
offer which are more beautiful, more harmonious, more able to 
stir the emotions of delight. No two villages are exactly the 
same. The planning is different, having been evolved during 
the course of centuries, retaining evidences of the primitive 
settlement of some Saxon family, and showing the changes 
wrought by the enclosure of commons, by the intrusion of 
squatters who erected their humble dwellings on the waste 
ground by the roadside, or by the dominating influence of 
a lordly mansion or a monastic house. The construction 
of the dwellings differs also, being governed by the materials 
supplied by Nature in the locality in which the hamlet is 
situate. Though the builders of stately minsters and 
mansions imported Caen stone and used the marble of 
Purbeck, the masons and craftsmen of the humbler forms 
of domestic architecture were obliged to make use of 
local products, and were content with them. This 
enforced economy produced admirable results. Hence we have 
villages composed of houses built of good building stone 
along that great bed of oolite limestone that runs from the 
Dorset coast through Gloucestershire, Wilts, Northampton- 
shire, to rugged Yorkshire. In the old forest districts we have 
beautiful examples of half-timbered houses. East Anglia 
boasts of its brickwork and other parts of England have their 
peculiar local characteristics. There is a charm in this 
variety of appearance and construction which contrasts sadly 
with the tameness or the ostentation of the modern builder 
and architect. 

The cottages of the typical English village are of odd, 
irregular form. No two are exactly alike. The roofs are 
mainly of thatch boldly projecting. We admire the faultless 
symmetry of the slopes, the clean-cut edges, the gentle 
curves of the upper windows which rise about the “ plate,” 
and the half-hidden dormer-windows in the middle of the roof. 
Some cottages are roofed with red tiles which have become 
mellowed by age, with moss and lichens growing upon them. 
The chimneys are tall and graceful, and large enough at the 
base to form the comfortable ingle nook and to provide space 
for the smoking of sides of bacon. Each cottage has its porch 
covered with creepers, and the walls are clad with climbing 
roses, clematis, honeysuckle, and ivy. There is the scent of 
flowers in the air. The cottage gardens are ablaze with 
colour, and form not the least of the attractions of the ideal 
village. 

In many parts of England there are still to be found such 
villages as this, but their number is every year decreasing. 
Many have been hopelessly spoilt by the pulling down of old 
cottages and the erection of hideous buildings devised 
by the genius of an estate agent or the jerry-builder. 
And here is the suggestion which we venture to 
make. Would it not be possible for the National Trust, 
which has done such good work for England in preserving 
for future generations places of historic interest and scenes 
of natural beauty, to purchase an unspoilt village and main- 
tain its charming features for the benefit of posterity? The 
National Trust, like an angel of mercy, has descended upon 
doomed houses, stayed the progress of decay, and secured 
their tenure for future ages. It has rescued many spots of 
sylvan beauty from the spoiler’s hand. Could it not do a 
like service for the English village? Just now there is an 
opportunity for this benevolent work. Many estates are in the 
market. Whole villages are being sold by impecunious squires 
unable to stand the strain of recent legislation. They have 
an affection for the village that lies near their old manor 
house, and would prefer to place it in the hands of the 
National Trust for perpetual preservation rather than sell 
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it to a speculator. The financial aspect of the scheme 
need not alarm its promoters. It is not proposed that the 
Trust should become a large landed proprietor. We should 
advise only the purchase of the village and, perhaps, a hundred 
acres of adjoining land. The cottages would be let to the 
farmers or agricultural labourers at a fair rent. If farms 
were purchased, they would be treated in a similar manner, 
and the rents received from the tenants would constitute a 
modest return for the original purchase money. The squire 
might elect to continue to hold the manor house, and the 
ecclesiastical property in the parish would remain in the 
same hands as before. The only condition that the Trust 
would enforce upon its tenants would be that the farms and 
cottages should be preserved in their original state, and should 
not be pulled down or disfigured by modern accretions. 

We have advised the purchase of about a hundred acres of 
land in addition to that on which the village stands. We 
anticipate that such a village would possess special attractions 
for the lovers of English rural life far surpassing those of 
modern so-called model villages. It would be quite possible 
on this back land, along sequestered lanes, out of sight of the 
central hamlet, to permit the erection of residences of a 
reasonable and seemly character, for the accommodation of 
those who would be attracted by the charm and beauty of 
this ideal village. We do not advise the National T'rust to 
embark upon any rash scheme of land speculation, or still 
less of building, but it would be performing its useful mission 
by securing for posterity the preservation of an old English 
village in its entirety, and it might recoup itself for its expen- 
diture by some such means as we have tried to indicate. 

The selection of the actual village to be purchased by the 
National Trust would not be altogether an easy task. It 
should not be too far removed from those who would wish to 
gaze upon its graces and perfections. And yet it should not 
be a “show place” whither brakes and char-i-bancs would 
eonvey beanfeasters to revel at the village inn, and where 
every cottage would display an ill-written notice of invitation 
to partake of tea and ginger beer. It would be no bar to the 
selection of a village if all the houses be not of the same style 
or of one age. One of the charms of a village is the variety of 
building which it contains. A good Queen Anne style of 
building or early Georgian house with red-tiled roof contrasts 
pleasantly with the thatched cottages of the seventeenth 
eentury or the low almshouses erected by an Elizabethan squire. 
For obvious reasons it would not be advantageous to suggest 
the names of villages that would be suitable for our purpose. 
We could tell of an East Anglian hamlet with its beautiful 
eburch and the cottages clustering round it, with the village 
green in the foreground, the whole set in a framework of dark 
elms; of another lying in the steep, well-timbered hills of 
Mid-Oxfordshire, one of the prettiest in England. All the 
eottages are built of stone which has turned to a grey yellow 
or rich ochre, and are roofed with thatch or with the thinnest 
slabs of yellowish grey stone, and the windows have stone 
mullions with drip-stones over them, and the doors stone 
cornices with spandrels. No one cottage repeats another. 
Tbere is no slate or red brick in the village. Honeysuckle, 
roses, clematis, ivy, japonica, beautify the cottage walls, in 
front of which are bright, well-kept gardens behind trim 
hedges. The old stocks remain on the village green. Berk- 
shire, Wiltshire, Sussex, could provide other pleasing 
examples. 

We advocate this scheme on account of no sentimental 
reason, nor for the preserving of picturesque objects merely 
because they are pretty, nor for the protection of what is old 
merely because it is old. We desire to preserve the traditional 
style of good building as far as it can be rescued after the 
lapse from good architectural taste which the last century 
witnessed. As the Times recently observed, “good building 
will only flourish amongst us once again if we want it, and 
the taste for it is not likely to return unless it is quickened by 
the sight of the good building of the past. The more of that 
we destroy the more contented we shail remain with the worst 
faults in our present building.” The preservation of a single 
homestead here and there will scarcely answer the purpose we 
have in view. It is the whole grouping of bouses of various 
dates, size, and construction, the church and manor house 
blending with the cottages of the poor, the inn and almshouse, 
the shop and farm, barn and dovecote, that reveal the 
unrivalled charm of the English village and proclaim the 








story of the social life of the past. All this is worth preserving 
ere the wave of destruction that is surging over rural England 
renders such a task impossible. 

We venture, therefore, to suggest this scheme for the 
consideration of the National Trust and of persons endowed 
with wealth who may be willing to co-operate with that useful 
body. Itis a scheme that would require much tact and taste 
and architectural knowledge, all of which the Trast possesses. 
By its good works the National Trust has won the confidence 
of the public and earned for itself golden opinions. It would 
add yet another leaf to its laurel crown if it would gain for 
itself the privilege of guarding and saving from profanation 
an ideal English village. 





HUNT STABLES AND NATIONAL DEFENCE. 
[CoMMUNICATED. | 
N the Field of February 3rd Mr. W. B. Woodgate, in an 
article entitled “Hunt Stables Mounted Infantry Corps,” 
makes a suggestion which we hope will receive in official and 
unofficial quarters the attention it deserves. He outlines a 
scheme for adding a fuetor of new possibilities to our system 
of national defence. He sees a quantity of valuable material 
which at present runs to waste, or at all events is not used as 
it might be, and he points outa way in which we could take 
advantage and make use of what we neglect. Briefly stated, 
his plan is to recruit a corps of mounted infantry, or 
yeomanry, from the hunting field. He looks round at the 
meet of some fashionable hunt in the Midlands—the Cottes- 
more, Quorn, Belvoir, Pytchley, Fitzwilliam, for instance— 
and reflects on the recently expressed criticisms of Sir 
John French on the training of our territorial forces, and 
of the yeomanry in particular. Nie working days, Sir John 
French points out, are the limit of the actual annual training 
of yeomanry, and these few working days are partly wasted 
by engaging in advanced schemes squadrons of men who are 
deficient in the elements of horsemastership. It is not enough 
that a man should know merely how to keep his seat in the 
saddle; he must know how to look after his mount, and if 
necessary his comrades’ into the bargain; he must acquire a 
certain amount of drill, and besides learning how to shoot he 
must understand the working of his rifle. These preliminaries 
to employment in the field might very well occupy twenty- 
nine rather than nine days’ training in the case of a yeoman 
new to his work; indeed, the time might be occupied in 
teaching a recruit riding alone. 

With these retlections on the difficulty of manufacturing 
mounted infantrymen and yeomanry out of raw recruits, Mr. 
Woodgate casts his eye on the field of his fashionable hunt, 
and sees before him a quantity of first-rate ready material 
which is at present neglected. The second horsemen fulfil 
precisely the conditions of the ideal recruit. They have 
“seats” and “hands”; they know not only how to groom, 
but how to manage and terd their mounts; they could be 
taught mounted drill with far more ease than the raw yokel 
who bas hardly learnt to hold on without his hands; they 
could be trusted to handle, and to keep in line, other led 
mounts. “How many average Tommies of a crack cavalry 
corps,” asks Mr. Woodgate, “could, mounted, lead a couple 
of high-couraged spare mounts to a closed gate, open it, and 
pass through without a hitchP And yet such a maneuvre 
as this may be daily noted in the Shires.” And another 
point: “One useful cult for yeoman service, that of 
‘eye for country’ is daily stimulated in the second horseman, 
whereas the barracked cavalryman, or the nine days’ yeoman 
of ordinary manufacture, bas no such opportunity for improv- 
ing his mind.” Im short, here, scattered in groups all over 
the country, is exactly the material which is capable of pro- 
viding, say, two thousand or more thoroughly practical yeomen 
soldiers. And how could the material be best turned to use ? 
To begin with, Mr. Woodgate urges that it would be only 
waste of time to induce these men to enlist in existing corps. 
They should have an organization or a system of their own 
starting on the presumption that horsemastership is theirs 
already and that all that it is necessary to teach them is shoot- 
ing and drill. Suppose, then, that local squadrons were raised 
on the understanding that the men got their training on 
Saturday afternoons in the summer. If, instead of the usual 
half-holiday from 1 p.m., stubles were closed at noon, that 
would provide a full afternoon for imstruction in shooting 
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and drill. As to shooting, the local hunting men 
might be relied upon to offer prizes which would encourage 
proficiency; there are few more stimulating agencies than the 
prospect of an addition, even if it is not large, to the weekly 
supply of petty cash. Rifle ranges are to be found at no great 
distances apart, and though there might be occasional diffi- 
culties in getting across country to them, that is in the 
main a question of money also. But the money required for 
the needs of these stable hunt yeomanry corps would not be 
very much. Mr. Woodgate claims that in any case it would 
be “infinitesimal as compared to results. A sergeant and 
another non-com. at each range, 1n armourer and armoury, 
weapons, liberal—unstinted—ammunition, range markers: 
this would staff a squadron or two, or more, at each range. 
As to pay, say a shilling, more if possible per Saturday, for 
each attendance. Two shillings would be all the better, 
and let the men find their own midday meal al fresco out of 
it, to save time.” Khaki uniform, he believes, would be an 
incentive to enlistment, and might be granted after a given 
period of attendance at drill and on a certificate of good 
conduct. But the good conduct certificate, we may suggest, 
ought hardly to be called in question. A man in a good 
situation who is entrusted by his employer with valuable 
horses, and who also is sufficiently patriotically minded to join 
a yeomanry volunteer corps, ought to be first-class material 
from the point of view of conduct as well as of riding accom- 
plishments. 

These are some of the possibilities, and we agree heartily 
with Mr. Woodgate when he urges that if such a scheme as 
he has outlined is to be brought into existence one of the 
chief necessary conditions of success would be “the adoption 
by the War Office of an attitude of obligation to employers ; 
of posing as being led by them rather than as driving them; 
of allowing them, per their leaders in the movement, to frame 
their own system of organization, the same only to require 
formal ‘ seal of Secretary of State,’ and not to be hampered by 
any red tape.” We believe, too, that such an appeal for 
freedom of action is far more likely to meet with sympathy 
and understanding in official quarters than would have been 
the case even a short while ago. There was a time, no doubt, 
when the mere suggestion that a semi-military experiment 
might meet with approval from the War Office without being 
subjected to War Office control would have seemed 
absurd. But Lord Haldane’s attitude towards individual 
effort and civilian initiative encourages the hope that a 
scheme such as Mr. Woodgate suggests would be judged 
on its merits and not dismissed as unworthy of con- 
sideration because it did not spring from a purely military 
origin. The National Reserve had its beginnings in the 
Surrey Veteran Reserve, which, from its inception to its 
achievement in the shape of a full muster of men on the 
Horse Guards’ Parade, owed nothing to War Office machinery 
or organization, but came into existence as the result of 
independent and individual effort. And a National Hunt 
Yeomanry, created in the same way by private organization, 
would have similar possibilities before it. In his Territorial 
system Lord Haldane has devised a machine exactly adapted 
for the correlation of such additional parts as county 
reserves and Yeomanry corps recruited and controlled by 
local organizations. Hunt Yeomanry Corps would fit into the 
machinery of existing county organizations with the least 
possible waste and overlapping of separate effort. All that 
is wanted is a lead to bring such corps into existence, and to 
encourage such a lead it would no doubt be an admirable 
thing if, as Mr. Woodgate suggests, some such officer as 
Sir John French or Sir Evelyn Wood, who can add to 
military reputation a distinction in the field of sport, could be 
deputed by the War Office to make overtures on the subject 
to Masters and ex-Masters of hounds. Soldiers who have had 
the practical experience of handling the three arms on the 
field of battle would be the first to recognize the value of such 
material as hunt yeomanry for the purposes of an army for 
home defence. As practical men, too, they would recognize 
that the movement here sketched in outline is not a thing 
which is merely in the air, or the idle speculation of a dream- 
ing amateur. Mr. Woodgate states, for instance, that a 
friend of his, Mr. Russell Monro, of Somerby Hall, Oakham, 
would, if duly authorized, guarantee to raise a local squadron 
of hunt yeomanry from his own radius, and to provide shoot- 
ing prizes for them, That is the kind of offer which no 





War Office organization can afford to neglect; nor have we 
the slightest doubt that such an offer, if accepted, would be 
immediately followed by others of equal value and military 
importance. 

(The underlying idea is sound, but we must be careful not 
to invent a new army. In our opinion each Hunt should 
be organized to form part of “the Technical Reserve.” They 
might enter it as “ Guides.” We understand that in Surrey a 
corps of County Guides is already in process of formation 
under the direction of the Territorial Association. They will 
be included in “the Technical Reserve.”—Ep. Spectator. ]} 








CORRESPONDENCE. 





ITALY’S CASE. 
[To tas Eprror or tux “Srecrator,”’} 
Srr,—By the courtesy of the Editor of the Spectator I am 
enabled to offer to the English public certain facts regarding 
the true causes of the war actually taking place between 
Italy and Turkey, and also certain details as to the appalling 
horrors to which Italian soldiers fighting in Tripoli have been 
exposed at the hands of a treacherous and uncivilized foe. 

Now, lest it should be imagined that I am drawing 
upon a novelist’s imagination, or that I am not in a 
position to substantiate the statements I am about to 
make, I may say at once that in no instance in this 
article am I merely furnishing to my readers my own ideas. 
The Italian Foreign Office, the Ministry of War, and other 
high Italian authorities have allowed me access to a consider- 
able number of documents bearing upon my subject ; and it is 
from these official sources only that I derive my present state- 
ments, although I have also at my disposal a mass of informa- 
tion from private and unofficial sources which I have preferred 
for the moment to put aside. 

If traditional friendship for Italy is strong in this country, 
there has always existed, and still exists, a very genuine 
friendship for Turkey. But this last, I would submit, need 
not necessarily suffer by looking at facts as they really are, 
and not as they have been represented to be by certain 
agents of the Young Turk party, who have succeeded in 
imposing on the good faith of a section of the English Press. 
I do not suppose that even the most staunch friend of 
Turkey will maintain that the domination of the Young 
Turks has been anything else than a misfortune to the Otto- 
man Empire. That party has led its country to the brink 
of ruin and to the verge of disruption. It has also marked 
its rule by a return to the worst and most inhuman of 
those methods of government which characterized the 
administration it succeeded. It has deliberately instigated 
atrocities and massacres which Europe has, strangely enough, 
affected to ignore. It is to this party in Turkey that the 
majority of honest, patriotic, and enlightened Turks are now 
bitterly opposed. They recognize it for what it really is—a 
syndicate of speculators and political adventurers in which 
the Jewish element is largely preponderant. It is this 
party, and not Turkey, which is entirely and directly 
responsible for the war with Italy, and it is from the agents 
of this party that the abominable calumnies against Italian 
honour and humanity and the howls as to brigandage and 
aggression have found their way into the European Press. 
I desire, then, to emphasize the fact that this article is in no 
way inspired by a spirit of antagonism to Turkey. 

I will now proceed to offer to my readers extracts 
from a document placed at my disposal by the Political 
Department of the Italian Foreign Office. It is a document 
signed by an Italian statesman of the highest rank, and one 
well known personally to English society as grand seigneur in 
every sense of the word. I regret that owing to restrictions 
of space my quotations from this document must necessarily 
be very limited; but I believe that those I am able to offer 
will place so-called Italian “aggression ” in a new light. 

“The conflict between Italy and Turkey which would appear to 
have broken out so unexpectedly is in reality only the epilogue 
to a long series of annoyances and injuries, not always apparent 
on the surface of things, directed against Italy and the Italians by 
the Ottoman Government. For a considerable period innumerable 
complaints had been received by the King’s Government from 
our compatriots in all parts of the Turkish Empire seeking pro- 
tection against the constant exactions, the impossibility of 
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obtaining justice, and the absolute tyranny to which we were 
anens any redress for which grievances was invariably post- 
pon » 


Here follows a long list of specified examples. 

“ Numerous other complaints and an infinity of controversies of 

greater or less gravity exist, such as, for instance, insults and 
eggressions committed against individuals belonging to the Italian 
Consulates in various portions of the Empire; the massacres at 
Adana in 1909 and the sacking of the agency of the Italian 
General Navigation Company at Santi Quaranta. These acts of 
aggression were such as to demonstrate that for some time Italians 
were surrounded by a hostile atmosphere irreconcilable with the 
good relations officially existing between the two States. And 
with the new régime (that of the Young Turks), which had aroused 
80 many hopes in Italy, these deplorable incidents only became 
more frequent and more serious. But the most persistent examples 
of the aversion and hostility of the Turkish authorities have been 
demonstrated in those portions of the Ottoman Empire in which 
Italian interests were most prominent, such as in the Red Sea and 
the Tripolitania. The attitude of the Turkish officials in the Red 
Sea and on the Arabian coast opposite our Eritrean colony has 
constantly become more violent and more provocative. The list of 
insults offered to the Italian flag is too long to be included in this 
paper, We will only quote some which have taken place under 
the new régime. On June 5th, 1909, the Turkish gunboat 
*Nurahad’ seized by force the sum of 2,340 thalers on board the 
Italian vessel, the ‘Selima.’ This was a simple act of piracy with- 
out any possible excuse for its perpetration. Quite recently the 
affair of the ‘Genova’ took place. The ‘Genova’ was sequestrated 
by a Turkish gunboat, towed to Hodeida, and sacked. Animated 
by a spirit of conciliation, the Italian Government agreed to an 
inquiry being held into the matter, and while this inquiry was in 
progress another Italian vessel was seized, and the correspondence 
of the traders at Massaua confiscated.” 
These instances of Turkish aggression and hostility are 
followed by innumerable others which lack of space forbids 
me to quote. They comprise murders, rapine, violation of 
Italian women, assassination of Italian missionaries, and a 
systematic refusal on the part of the Ottoman Government to 
accord to Italian enterprise in the Tripolitania those advan- 
tages and rights which were conceded without difficulty to the 
traders of other nations. I must limit myself to quoting 
from the document before me a paragraph which, I think, 
will prove how siucerely desirous the Italian Government was 
to preserve friendly relations with Turkey and how much it 
had hoped for from the Young Turk party. 

“Tho warm and almost universal sympathy with which Italy had 
acclaimed the rise to power of the Young Turk party, the proposal 
to give time to the new régime to consolidate itself, the desire not 
to create embarrassment or difficulties either for the Ottoman 
Empire or for Europe, made the Italian Government exercise a 
patience and a condescension rarely equalled in the history of any 
people. We continued to hope for the consolidation of the new 
Government in its acceptance of friendly counsels, in its repent- 
ance, andin its readiness to reciprocate a friendship which on our side 
had been extended even to the sacrifice of our own interests. But 
all was in vain. Every day the situation became more intolerable. 
Our patience was confronted at Constantinople either by a 
Government lavish of soft words and promises never carried into 
effect or by one which was without authority and impotent to im- 
pose obedience on its local officials; a Government powerless to 
observe or to respect treaties or contracts ; a Government, in short, 
which in the eyes of Italy, had failed to act up to its international 
obligations. The measure was at last full. The violent hostility 
of the Turkish Press, the repeated acts of obstruction and bad 
faith of the Ottoman authorities . . . have ended by arousing and 
by wearying the public opinion, the Press, the Parliament, and 
the Government of Italy... . The responsibility (for this war) 
must rest on those who for the last three years have daily sought 
to provoke us and to create a condition of hostility in the various 
provinces of the Turkish Empire, and especially in the Tripolitania, 
rendering the position of Italian subjects unsafe and constituting 
a menace to the peaceful development of trade in the Red Sea and 
in our Eritrean possessions.” 

I will now pass to the second, and more painful, portion of 
my task, and I shall dwell upon it as briefly as possible. 
As the Italian Army has been held up to obloquy in various 
English journals, which have not hesitated to accept as 
genuine the statements of unscrupulous correspondents, it 
is only fair that I should submit extracts from the evidence 
furnished to the Italian Government of the unspeakable 
atrocities committed upon wounded Italian soldiers and upon 
the bodies of the dead. It must be remembered that these 
atrocities were committed, and are still being committed, by 
troops fighting under the direction and leadership of Turkish 
officers. In some cases the perpetrators were actually wear- 
ing Turkish uniforms. The excuse that Arab barbarity is 
entirely responsible for these horrors would, I think, carry 
more weight were it not for the fact that, apart from mutila- 
tions, outrages quite as terrible have lately been committed 
in other portions of the Turkish Empire where Arabs do not 











exist. They have been committed under the direct authority 
of the Committee of Union and Progress! As to similar 
charges brought against Italian soldiers, I will only say that 
the most searching investigations carried out by Italian officers 
and civilians of the highest honour and integrity have failed 
to bring to light one single case in which any Arab either 
has been ill-treated or put to death unless convicted of 
treachery. The journalists and others who described in such 
glowing language Italian cruelty in the suppression of the 
Arab revolt were many miles away from Tripoli during that 
suppression. The few journalists and other civilians who 
were present have unanimously testified to the fact that no 
such acts of cruelty ever took place, 

I will now quote from documents sent to me through the 
Italian Foreign Office describing the horrors perpetrated on 
Italian soldiers by their Turco-Arab antagonists. I confine 
my extracts from these documents to evidence forwarded to 
the Government by officers whose position and honour are 
above all question. I may add that these documents are 
accompanied by photographs of so appalling a nature that it 
would be impossible for me under any circumstances to 
reproduce them as additional proof of my statements. 

“Colonel Binna, commanding the 93rd Regiment of Infantry, 
reports that in the course of a reconnaissance made beyond the 
trenches on November 7th and 8th five bodies of Italian soldiers were 
found naked and horribly mutilated.” “Colonel Fara” (since pro- 
moted to be General and one of the most brilliant officers in the 
Italian Army), “of the 11th Regiment of Bersaglieri, has trans- 
mitted ample proofs of the discovery during a reconnaissance made 
on October 23rd and 24th of several bodies of Bersaglieri who had 
been stabbed to death. The corpses were completely stripped and 
had their hands tied behind them.” Here follow details which 
are unfit for publication, “On October 23rd and 24th the bodies 
of the Bersaglieri found on the battlefield of Sciara Sciat were 
completely nude and mutilated in an unspeakable manner, The 
captain commanding the 5th Company of the 11th Bersaglieri 
and the officer commanding the 6th Company report that a 
wounded lieutenant and several men were surrounded by ‘lurks 
and Arabs, who hacked them to pieces, and, after dragging their 
trunks away, proceeded to inflict the most horrible mutilations 
upon them. ‘The same company also reports the discovery of 
corpses which bore every trace of having been submitted to the 
most terrible tortures before death.” The accounts of these 
tortures I refrain from quoting. “The 7th Company of the same 
regiment reports similar discoveries. Kut more horrible than all 
are those reported by the 8th Company. The bodies found had 
their legs and arms torn from the sockets and their eyes extracted. 
Out of twenty-seven corpses found many were disembowelled, .. .” 

I suppress the remainder of this account as being entirely 
unfit to publish. ther instances are reported, such as 
crucifixion and various tortures too appalling to mention. 
I am not exaggerating when I affirm that the horrors per- 
petrated, not only by Arabs, on the Italian wounded and dead 
are probably unrivalled in the annals of any war. 

I will now proceed to quote from documents relating to the 
outrages committed on the ambulances and hospitals of the 
Red Cross :— 

“The major commanding the 2nd Battery of the 82nd 
Regiment reports to have personally witnessed repeated firing on 
the part of the enemy on the wounded who were being conveyed 
to the ambulances; and this firing was also directed upon the 
tents in which the medication of the wounded was in process. 
He also deposes to have witnessed the death of two ambulance 
bearers, who were shot down by Mausers from an ambush only a 
few paces distant. The ambulances of the Red Cross, numbers 
62, 57, 19, 64, 47, and 24, all report having been repeatedly fired 
upon by the Turks and Arabs while in the performance of their 
duties,” 

The documents from which I have quoted also contain 
innumerable instances, certified to by surgeons of the Red 
Cross, of the use of unlawful projectiles, such as dum-dum 
and explosive bullets. It is clear that these projectiles 
must have been supplied by the Turkish authorities. I 
have only been able to include in this article a few examples 
of the horrors to which Italian soldiers have been exposed 
during their present campaign against a foe which, not content 
with countenancing the most atrocious barbarisms, has also had 
the audacity to disseminate by means of its paid agents 
charges against the humanity of a chivalrous and highly 
civilized race. 

RicwarD Bacor. 

[As friends of Italy we are glad to publish Mr. Bagot’s 
letter, but it must be understood that he alone is responsible 
for the statements made in it, whether as to facts or policy. 
For reasons of space we have been obliged somewhat to 
abbreviate his communication.—Eb. Speciator.]} 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





MR. BONAR LAW’S SPEECH. 
[To rus Eprror or tuz “ Srecraror.”’) 
Srn,—I desire to express my entire agreement and fully 
endorse Sir W. Forwood’s very important letter in the 
Spectator of February 3rd. His facts are undeniable, and 
his comments on the folly of nailing Tariff Reform to the 
Unionist masthead are common sense and political wisdom 
combined together. 

The new Leader of the Opposition in the House of Commons 
in his otherwise most excellent speech appears to have for- 
gotten the raison d’étre of the Liberal Unionist Party who 
followed the late Duke of Devonshire, as Lord Hartington, in 
the opposition to the Home Rule Bill of 1886. We are 
Liberal Unionists and Free Traders, and neither Conservatives 
and Protectionists or Home Rulers and Socialists. If the 
Tory Protectionists and their Birmingham allies have captured 
the“ party machine” and Unionist Associations, and boycott 
Liberal Unionist Free Trade candidates, they cannot expect 
us to subscribe to the false doctrines of finance propagated 
by their Tariff Associations or to appear on platforms and 
listen to Turiff Reform speeches with which we entirely 
disagree, but cannot reply to. 

But, on the other hand, we can keep the real Unionist flag 
flying, and consistently with our own principles oppose the 
disintegration of the Empire and the spvliation of the Church 
of England in the Principality of Wales. I personally agree 
with the remarks made by the Duke of Devonshire in the 
Tlouse of Lords last Session when he said that in his opinion 
the people of England were equally opposed to Home Rule 
and Tariff Reform. It will be time enough for Unionists to 
consider any Tariff Reform proposals when they are made 
on the official responsibility of some future Minister of the 
Crown. At present Tariff Reform is not within the range of 
practical politics, and is not likely to be so long as the 
Unionist Party is paralysed by the reckless chatter of irre- 
sponsible persons on what is vaguely called a fiscal policy. 

The Tariff Reform League proposals and that portion of 
the Unionist leaders who had adopted them were condemned 
and repudiated at the General Election of 1906, and again in 
1910 at two elections, notwithstanding the belated promise of 
a referendum before their adoption, which has now been 
apparently withdrawn, and the rumour of a corrupt bargain 
by the Government with the Irish Party in reference to 
another Home Rule Bill. There might be some sense now in 
appealing to Unioni: ts to waive their objection temporarily to 
the advocacy of Tar ff Reform on Unionist platforms if that 
would be a popular and vote-catching cry at the next General 
Election ; that, however, is distinctly not the case, but the very 
reverse, and to ask us to surrender our firm convictions in 
order to bear the deadweight of a disastrous policy repudiated 
three times already by the constituencies is sheer madness 
and, in my opinion, a gross betrayal of our Unionist principles 
and of Ireland.—I am, Sir, &c., HENEAGE, 

Hainton Hall. 


[To THe Epiror or tue “ Srrctator.”"] 
Srr,—There is no doubt that the mischievous cry of Tariff 
Teform will bar the way to a Unionist triumph until it is defi- 
nitely abandoned. The reform needed is a moral one, a sense 
of individual responsibility and of a common purpose. The 
nation has been demoralized by a growth of luxury pervading 
all classes, incident to a great degree on Free Trade, which by 
showing how easily our material wants can be supplied by 
other nations has engendered a loss of independence and of the 
sturdy spirit shown by Englishmen in past ages. The “spoon 
feeding ” organized on so large a scale by Mr. Lloyd George is 
s0 rapidly enfeebling us that other nations are beginning to 
presume on it. When you suggest that the Chancellor might 
not really have been impoverishing the Exchequer if instead 
of piling up taxes he had remitted some of the excise 
duties and allowed tea and tobacco, the poor man’s 
luxuries, to be more cheaply purchased, assuming that he 
would be enabled to buy these articles in greater profusion, 
80 that the exchequer would not be materially damaged, you 
seem to imply that the money thus saved would be expended 
on the same articles of luxury, and that it would not go, as 
it ought to go, to the maintenance of the family life of the 
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home, which should be an Englishman’s castle, though its 
protest aguinst intrusion is now thrust aside in the supposed 
interests of society. We seem to have lost our love of liberty, 
and orators declaim on the manifold advantages of slavery to 
acaucus. But signs are not wanting that a sense of shame 
is stirring amongst us, and that a Government professing to 
be Liberal has calculated too blindly on the decay of that 
public spirit which has been our glory in the past.—I am, 
Sir, &e., E. D. Srone. 
Radley College, Abingdon. 


(To tae Eprror or tus “ Srecrator."’) 

Srr,—Mr. Bonar Law has spoken, Mr. Lloyd George has 
spoken, and every one according to his fancy can decide for 
himself who has the better of the argument. Mr. Lloyd 
George certainly spoke truly when he said that the Conser- 
vative Party in the House of Commons had constantly pressed 
him to spend more money instead of less than what he did 
spend, and Mr. Bonar Law was therefore not justified in 
complaining about the amount of our national expenditure. 
Both sides promise social reforms. Social reform means simply 
that the Government is to spend the people’s money instead 
of the people spending their own money. A broker has to be 
employed to do this in the shape of the paid official, and the 
people are the poorer by the amount of the brokerage and the 
loss of self-reliance and personal responsibility. Everybody 
whose wages are under £160 a year is going to have them 
reduced threepence or fourpence a week by the insur- 
ance tax. The Government thinks it can spend that money 
with the aid of paid officials better than the friendly 
societies with (for the most part) unpaid voluntary officials. 
How long will it be before the Government puts its claw 
on some further portion of a man’s wages? The working 
man would be such a pattern of excellence if he would 
only let the Government spend all his wages for him, 
wouldn't he? But he won't: he is beginning to kick, 
and he is beginning to think, and what he is thinking is: 
How has my position been improved in recent years by 
Parliament sitting for eight or nine months each year? 
What good has Parliament done with its orgy of legisla- 
tion? What has been the result of the Eight Hours Act, 
Employers’ Liability Acts, Small Holdings Acts, and hosts of 
other Acts, vainly trying to reconstruct society? Two-edged 
swords, every one of them. To come back to Mr. Bonar Law, 
Mr. Lloyd George, and the price of Consols. The best way to 
put up Consols would be for an announcement to be made 
that there would be no fresh legislation for seven years. The 
money bags would soon be untied, the capitalist would 
embark in fresh enterprises and compete for labour, and 
wages would rapidly advance. It would pay the country 
handsomely to give every M.P. £1,000 a year to stay away 
from Westminster, rather than £400 a year to go there and 
make fresh laws. Of course, it won’t be done, but if Mr. Bonar 
Law wants the Conservative Party to come into power, why 
not promise the country a rest instead of a tariff? The 
country is neurotic and charged with electricity, and a rest- 
cure would be highly beneficial. The price of Consols would 
immediately respond. The country wants a party which és 
Conservative instead of a Conservative Party, and there isn’t 
one to be had for love or money. Till there is, Mr. Lloyd 
George may be expected to flourish like a green bay tree. The 
pity of it! Well, well, we shall “ muddle” through, and it is 
all very interesting to An OLD-FASHIONED Tory. 


(To trax Eprrorg or tras “ Srectator.”’} 
Srr,—As a Conservative worker for the last forty years I 
should like to endorse every word of Sir Wm. Forwood’s 
admirable letter on the subject of our present policy. I 
cannot imagine anything more suicidal or more likely to spoil 
every chance we have of success at the next election than 
again to press Tariff Reform to the front. I have a daily 
journey of thirty miles each way and I have ample oppor- 
tunities of hearing the opinions of Lancashire business men 
on both sides of politics, and I am perfectly certain that if we 
make Tariff Reform a prominent plank in our platform the 
same difficulties and differences of opinion in our ranks will 
prevail to prevent the material success which we must 
strive for. Surely, as Sir W. Forwood points out, we have a 
strong enough platform without it on which all could unite 
in a common effort to turn out the present Government. I 
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therefore venture to appeal to our leaders and to our various 

associations, unions, and clubs to recognize the wisdom of 

postponing to a more convenient season a subject about which 

such strong difference of opinion exists, and which if we try to 

make it a battle cry will rather lose votes than win them.—I 

am, Sir, &c., W. P. FuLtacar. 
25 Wood Street, Bolton. 


(To rue Eprror or tue “ Spectator.” | 

Sir,—As one of the “middle class” who has to work pretty 
hard for his living I have little or no time for politics, but 
I must say that I thoroughly agree with the article in your 
issue of February 3rd headed “ Mr. Bonar Law and the 
Unionist Free Traders.” In every constituency there must 
be hundreds of people who like myself would not hesitate to 
vote against the present Govegnment if they were assured 
that their vote would not be taken as a vote in favour of 
Protection, and the only way to secure these votes is for Mr. 
Bonar Law to give an assurance to this effect. The Unionists 
have a great chance, and I do not hesitate to say that on this 
point will hang the result of the next General Election—I am, 
Sir, &., E. B. 


[To rue Epiror or tue “Srrcrator.” J 
Sir,—It is, I believe, the sincere desire of yourself and your 
correspondents—notably Sir W. B. Forwood—that the present 
Government should be turned out of office at the first oppor- 
tunity the electorate may have. May I, however, say that 
in my opinion the policy which you and other advocates in 
your issue pursue will make the achievement of this object 
difficult, if not impossible? Tariff Reform forms an integral 
part of the policy of the Unionist Party. To weaken, by 
Referendum, on this first plank—and, indeed, the only con- 
structive plank—will mean annihilation at the polls in indus- 
trial centres. Here in Manchester—the Mecca of Free Trade 
—the working man is more interested in this reform than in 
any other part of the policy of the Unionists. Home Rule 
and Welsh Disestablishment he is comparatively indifferent 
about. What does appeal to him are proposals which, possibly 
even yourselves will admit, do present primd facie evidence, at 
any rate, of favourably affecting his wages. Tariff Reform 
brings more converts to the party than any other item of 
Unionist propaganda. It is only loyalty to their class that 
prevents many labour adherents from voting Unionist on this 
one point alone—at heart many are Tariff Reformers, The 
reason of the Labour leaders’ support of free imports is, I 
think, fairly apparent—not so much through reason of 
economic principle as from political expediency and their 
virtual alliance with the Radical Party. For exactly 
for the same reasons they support the Insurance Bill. 
At the last election in Manchester of all the Unionist candi- 
dates the one who did by far the best in an almost hopeless 
attack against a Labour member—reducing a majority of 
1,478 to 205—was Mr. Arthur Taylor. Tariff Reform was 
the main plank, and the same day, as Mr. Balfour made his 
statement regarding the Referendum, Mr. Taylor, as regards 
himself, publicly repudiated it: “He did not agree with Mr. 
Balfour a bit; he wanted to go straight and right away for 
Tariff Reform.” The working man does appreciate sincerity, 
and to even temporarily shelve this question will, I believe, 
increase the scepticism so many have regarding the genuine- 
ness of politics, and have a most disastrous effect upon the 
fortunes of the party. Excuse me, but at times it does seem 
as if those prominent in the councils of the party are as 
far removed from actualities as the Dalai Lama; at the 
bottom the working man’s greatest admiration is for straight- 
ness, not finesse; and any worker in industrial divisions will 
certainly inform you that any wavering about fiscal reform 
will be absolutely fatal.—I am, Sir, &c., 
CONSERVATIVE WORKER. 


THE ANGLO-GERMAN FRIENDSHIP SOCIETY: 
APPEAL FOR £5,000. 
[To rue Epiror or THe “ Spectator.” | 
Si1r,—We venture to beg the hospitality of your columns for 
an appeal for funds on behalf of the Anglo-German Friendship 
Scciety. This Society was inaugurated on May Ist, 1911, 
with the main object of making a determined effort to establish 
a better feeling between Great Britain and Germany. It is 
believed that only by persistent effort on cautious and tactful 











lines can any important influence be brought to bear upon 
public opinion and a real and permanent change in sentiment 
be effected; wherefore under the guidance of those with 
experience and knowledge of the relations between Great 
Britain and Germany we propose to tuke active steps to 
this end. 

The object which the Society has in view will, we believe, 
meet with the sympathy of the overwhelming majority of the 
British people irrespective of political party, for we believe 
that only by a cordial understanding between Great Britain 
and Germany can the peace of the world be fairly secured; 
and in order to carry out our proposals it is necessary for us 
to make a strong appeal for financial assistance. 

We shall gratefully accept any assistance from whomsoever 
it may come, but our object can only be successfully attained 
by the substantial contributions of wealthy sympathizers, thus 
enabling us to inaugurate an active pulicy of enlightenment 
and conciliation which may have decisive effect upon public 
sentiment in both countries. It is estimated that each public 
meeting costs about £50; it would therefore be unwise to rest 
satisfied with a sum less than £5,000; and those who have 
little or no opportunity for active personal service may feel 
assured that their donations are equally essential to the 
vitality and progress of as good a cause as ever was placed 
before the public.—We are, Sir, &c., 

AVEBURY, President. 
Frank C. Lasceties, Chairman. 
Crrit Ruopes, Honorary Secretary. 
The Anglo-German Friendship Society, 
16a John Street, Adelphi, London, W.C. 

| The distinguished signatories of this appeal wil!, we trust, 
take ample precautions that the speakers at the mectings 
will not in their zeal represent this country as showing an 
aggressive attitude towards Germany, from which it must be 
weaned. If unfortunately such an attitude were taken up 
the excellent aim of the Society will be frustrated and serious 
harm instead of good be done. The reason is clear. The 
mischief-makers in Germany will use such speeches as proof 
of the contention, which they are always dinning into the ears 
of the German people, that Britain is the enemy. The signa- 
tories will also, we trust, insist that no expressions of friend- 
ship with Germany are to be construed as implying want of 
sympathy with France. They must reject from the beginning 
the odious attempt which has been made to represent 
friendship with France as an act of hostility towards 
Germany which must be repudiated and apologized for by 
Englishmen on their bended knees. The British people will 
never purchase friendship with Germany on terms so degrading, 
nay, so contrary to the true cause of peace.—Eb. Spectator. } 





AN EXPERIMENT IN MOBILIZATION. 

(To rue Eprron or tHe “Srecraror.”} 
Srr,—A short account of the following experiment and its 
result may perbaps be of interest to some of your readers. 
A good deal has been heard of late about the mobilization 
of the Territorial Force; and Captain Bates, of the London 
Rifle Brigade, determined to test his company by ordering a 
surprise mobilization. 

He had in view the following objects :—(1) A trial of how 
men would respond to a short and unexpected notice; (2) an 
exercise of his company in the various details incident to 
mobilization. Accordingly on the evening of Friday, January 
19th, he posted the following to 105 officers and men :— 

“Test Mobilization. 

“Tho Company will mobilize at headquarters on Sunday next 
21st inst., at 11.30a.m. Dress, marching order. A ration is to be 
brought. A written list of what would be the contents of their 
kit-bag, great-coat, and haversack were the mobilization a reality 
is to be handed to me on parade by ali members. I very much 
hope that every member will do his best to make this test a 
success by attending.—Arrnur 8S. Bares (Captain, O.C. ‘Q’ 
Company). 

“Friday, January 19th, 1912.” 

The official returns show that as a result of this notice 
65 ont of the 105 officers and men to whom it was sent 
paraded at the headquarters of the battalion in Bunhill 
Row, E.C., at 11.30 am. on Sunday, January 2list. Every 
officer and non-commissioned officer was present, and allowing 
for the absence through illness or other unavoidable cause of 
nine privates the figures show an attendance of 67 per cent. 
of the strength of the Company. One non-commissioned 
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officer received his notice at Brighton, but succeeded in 
being among the earlier arrivals. The lists handed in were 
interesting. Very few men realized that kit-bags do not 
accompany them on service. One man proposed to bring 
a bathing costume; but this for January was considered 
superfluous. One detail of the Territorial kit was criticised. 
It is laid down that certain articles are to be carried wrapped 
in the great-coat. It is difficult to say what would happen to 
these in the event of great-couts being used during a march. 
This could, of course, be remedied by issuing packs, as are 
carried by the Regular Army, but these we do not possess. 
After handing in the lists the Company was exercised in the 
yarious duties laid down for mobilization. Perhaps the most 
important of these is the “boot inspection.” The result of 
this was fairly satisfactory. A few men paraded in somewhat 
inefficient boots ; but nearly all these men declared that they 
had stronger ones at home, and that they would have worn 
these had they really been going on service. Afterwards the 
Company marched up to Hampstead.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Ronert E. Orrer. 
Lieut. L.R.B. 





THE TERRITORIAL FORCE. 
[To Tue Eprror or tae “Srecraror.”’] 

Srr,—In opening the new drill hall recently for the Gates- 
head Company of the Durham Fortress Royal Engineers the 
Secretary of State for War made use of the following 
words :— 

“Do not let yourselves be turned away by observations of 
gentlemen who say or write things in the papers and who never 
take the trouble to come and see you at your work. The only 
men to whom you ought to listen are the people who see you in 
camp and who have an opportunity of seeing you at work.” 

This is excellent advice. Let all who are interested in the 
matter study the report by the Inspector-General of the 
Forces on the Territorial Force. They will find that of the 
Yeomanry it is stated :— 

“The number of days available for the annual training is very 
small... . ‘'wo days are taken up with marching into camp and 
out; two are Sundays; another is usually spent in judging 
horses and in sports. Thus only nine days are left for work.” 

“There is still, as was noticed last year, some tendency to 
engage in advanced schemes of mancwuvre when squadrons are 
quite deficient in elementary training.” 

“Squadrons are much hampered during their annual training by 
recruits who are without the elementary knowledge necessary to 
fit them for the ranks.” 

“ Reconnaissance, scouting, despatch riding, and signalling are 
weak points.” 

Regarding the Mounted Artillery General French says :— 

“Tt would be of great advantage if the services of ‘Territorial 
artillerymen were not accepted for less than the total fifteen days’ 
training. Eight days, when trenched upon by Sundays, wet days, 
&c., are too few to be of much value.” 

About the Royal Garrison Artillery the Inspector-General 
reports :— 

“Some of the older officers are , out of date from a gunnery 
point of view, though they still do excellent work in administra- 
tion and are, at present, indispensable owing to their local 
influence,” 

His report on the Infantry begins as follows :— 

“T have very little to add to the remarks in my report of last 
year. The training is still,in many cases, too advanced considering 
the limited knowledge of officers and men under instruction.” 

Of the Royal Army Medical Corps he says :-— 

_“In most of the general hospitals, however, the non-commis- 
sioned officers and men have a very indifferent knowledge of the 
first principles of first aid.” 

This report, be it noted, refers to the state of affairs during 
the training of 1910. Any one who knows the limitations of 
the Voluntary system will understand thoroughly that it is 
impossible to correct the faults complained of by General Sir 
John French, and it is this circumstance which gives so much 
cause for anxiety to those who are anxious to see a Home 
Defence Force ready to take the field, fully equipped and 
fully trained, on the day that war breaks out.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A. KEENzE, 
Colonel. 





THE PORTUGUESE COLONIES. 
(To tux Eprror or tae “Srecrator.””) 
Sir,—The prospective passing of the Portuguese Colonies by 
purchase has been freely discussed, not only in the Press of 





Europe, but in Portugal itself, where the idea is not without 
many partisans. Lourenco Marques appears to be the colony 
admittedly of the greatest consequence to Great Britain, but 
St. Vincent, Cape de Verde Islands, and Madeira should 
commend themselves as being almost equally important, 
for the passing of these possessions to any other Power would 
mean that the possibility of another All-Red cable route 
linking Great Britain with the Cape and Australia would for 
ever vanish, The importance of this cable route appears to 
have been completely overlooked by those journals which 
endeavour to forecast the future. Madeira, I would mention, 
does not count as a colony, but as an integral part of 
Portugal, Funchal ranking as the third city of the Republic.— 
Ian, Sir, &e., A READER, 





A REFERENDUM. 
(To rus Epiror or tas “ Srecraror,”] 

Srtr,—Yester day (Sunday), February 4th, voting took place 
throughout Switzerland on a Reference to the people 
whether a law passed by the Federal Chambers for Federal 
relief in sickness and accident should be carried into effect. 
This morning (Monday), February 5th, the newspapers contain 
full details of the voting by cantons and the total for 
Switzerland: “ Yes,” 285,027; “No,” 235,825. The polling 
places telegraph their totals “ Yes” and “No” to the chief 
town of the canton, which in its turn telegraphs its totals to 
the Federal Government in Berne. The wish of the people is 
quietly and expeditiously known.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A SUBSCRIBER TO THE “SPECTATOR.” 

February 5th, 1912. 





RATES AND THE HOUSING PROBLEM. 
[To roe Eprror or tue “Srecrator.”] 

Srr,—The suggestion in your article of last week on the 
“Great Goddess Taxation” that relief of the rates on the 
houses of the poor would do something to help on the solution 
of the housing problem is one that deserves the serious 
attention of all who take a genuine interest in the welfare of 
the working people. Here is a typical instance showing how 
heavily the present system of local taxation presses on cottage 
accommodation for labourers. The occupier is a farm 
labourer, married, with a large family, who earns 15s. a week 
in fine weather, but at other times his wages may fall to 10a. 
Obviously he cannot afford more than 2s. a week for house rent. 
The cottage is rated at £4, and, as usual in such cases, the rates 
are paid by the owner. Last year the total rates in this parish 
amounted to 5s. 10d. in the £, but, in accordance with the 
practice by which a reduction is made on the owner under- 
taking to pay, cottage occupied or not, they came to 4s. 1d. 
Repairs inside and outside are also at the owner’s charge, and 
they are estimated by law at one-sixth oftherent. So we get: 
Rent, 104s.; repairs, 17s. 4d.; rates, 16s. 4d.; total, 33s. 8d, 
which leaves, say, £3 10s. as the net amount to be received by the 
owner. It is clearly impossible to build a cottage of the kind 
occupied by this family, even if the value of the land is left 
out of consideration, for the capital sum which would produce 
only £3 10s. But, on the other hand, if no rates were levied 
there would be £4 6s. 4d. for the owner, which at four per cent. 
represents a capital of nearly £108. How far that would go 
to provide for a cottage must depend in great measure on the 
local building by-laws. What an unequal burden the rates 
impose on the owner of cottage property is evident from the 
following comparison. If aman who has £500 lying idle at 
the bank puts it into sound investments he can obtain four 
per cent., on which he has to pay income tax, but no other 
impost. If he lays the same amount out in building cottages 
(by which he would assuredly be benefiting his neighbour) he 
will have besides the property tax to pay nearly four times (in 
some places more than that) as much in the £ additional in the 
shape of rates, which are just as much a tax as the impost on 
income or real property. For many years past politicians 
have admitted that our system of local taxation ought to be 
reformed as soon as they could find time for it. That the 
performance of this urgent duty should have been neglected 
up to this day seems difficult to justify. Is it too much to 
hope, Sir, that you will take this cause under your protection, 
and endeavour to persuade our rulers to make it part of their 
immediate programme of “ social reform”? It is quite certars 
that no private person, whether a large or a small capitalist 
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can afford to build cottages so long as they are subject to 
rates, except by way of charity.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Eryest Sarow. 

[We are afraid our support will not do the proposal much 
good, for the Unionist Party, like its rival, is possessed with 
the Demon of Taxation, though it is the indirect, not the 
direct, type of fiscal fiend which is favoured in our party. 
Of course, what the Unionists ought to do is to determine 
at all costs to deal with the problems of the rates. Rate 
reform, merely considered as a popular cry, would beat 
Tariff Reform any day, but, alas! it is far easier to take up a 
policy than to drop it.—Ep. Spectator.] 





“THE MIRACLE.” 

[To tue Eprror or tue “ Srrcrator.’’] 
S1r,—The Spectator must have sympathy with all spectators, 
and may have room for a letter on the incomparable visions 
of “The Miracle.” It is worth a hundred pageants—those 
rather stockish performances with Mrs. So-and-so as Boadicea, 
and the Mayor, designed by Nature to look exactly like 
Henry VIIL.: worth a hundred sentimental mystery-plays like 
“Eager Heart.” They come too late: we Londoners demand 
for our souls not post events, nor abstractions, but the tragedy 
of present flesh and blood. To-day, with snow on the ground, 
and the wind howling round the house, back comes the scene 
of a woman, fallen in the snow, with her dead baby in her 
arms, and the line of her dead lovers going past her, and then 
the devil dragging her up and after them. In the ordinary 
theatre the scene would have been too near, too small, too 
stagy: it is just the vastness of Olympia which makes it so 
terrible: such a waste of snow, such loneliness, such distances : 
her dead lovers come from so far off, but they will pass close 
to her: and they have so far to go, but she must follow them 
all the way. 

Size, the mere size of things, does, and ought, and will to 
the last syllable of recorded time, help us to understand what 
our lives are for. That is the deliberate intention of Provi- 
dence: the universe is the size that it is, not by chance, but 
on purpose: the Matterhorn was made big, not for fun, but 
from design: we are intended to find it impressive, and he 
would be a fool who did not. Man’s works, likewise, many 
of them, are the better for being as large as he can possibly 
make them: as Byron says of St. Peter’s :— 

“Enter: its grandeur overwhelms thee not. 
And why? It is not lessened, but thy mind, 
Expanded by the genius of the spot, 

Has grown colossal.” 
Given a stupendous theme, and all London to tell it to, and 
only a few weeks to do it in, we must needs have a huge are n, 
Away with the old familiar arrangement of the flat stage-front, 
and half-hoops of audience, and the story told to them across 
a row of footlights, a prompter’s box, and a little handful of 
perspiring fiddlers in white shirt-fronts. Fling your action 
down into the very middle of the spectators; let them be all 
round it, circle beyond circle. That is the place of martyr- 
dom: and those of us who have stood in the Coliseum, or any 
like arena in France or Italy, know well the feel of an audi- 
ence not in front of events, but round them. 

Besides, it is only the arena that can give to any audience 
the proper sense of things overhead. Somewhere up in the 
sky of Olympia, bells, of solemn tone, called us to attend: 
and, at some peril of their lives, men, slung in swinging 
cradles from the dim roof, were at work: searchlights wove 
their white and guld and crimson and purple over the terror 
and the beauty of the legend: and, at the last, rose-ieaves were 
falling, falling, in a cloud of light, till you might think that 
Heaven would have none left. 

This use of cathedral bells, organ, orchestra, light and 
darkness, snow and rose-leaves, is beautiful past telling: yet 
it was no more than the setting of the action. So grave was 
the story, so plain and strong the gestures, so powerful the 
multitude of the actors, that one hardly felt the machinery 
working. At most, if one looked up, there was a conflict of 
shafts of blinding light, of all colours, crossing and piercing 
each other on their way down to earth. 

It would be hard to choose what is best, where all is good. 
To many of us, one of the finest passages in the tragedy is 
that where the image of the Virgin comes to life. It happens 
in the * Winter’s Tale,” but there the image was never an image: 
and it happens in “ Pygmalion and Galatea,” but that is a Greek 











myth made, poor thing, into an English comedy: and Galatea 
did nothing worth doing with her life. But here is Mater Dei 
herself come to life, in the heart of our affairs; and no 
spectator can think lightly of the moment when the image 
stirred, and stood, and laid aside her mantle; and, standing 
there, still crowned, and white from head to foot, looked like 
an old French ivory-carving. Buta dozen other visions were 
no less memorable. That scene of the woman dancing in 
the ring of thieves, dancing for her life, and the ring 
slowly closing round her, like the tide coming in: and that 
scene of the Inquisition, the place crammed with men and 
women full of noisy hatred against her. From scene to scene, 
she dances her honour away, down to the very edge of ruin: 
and the devil pipes to her, every inch of the road. This devil, 
this Spielmann, was terrible: he had taken ali the colour out 
of all devils ever acted, sung, or painted: and the horror of 
him grew, from point to point of the working-out of the 
plot, till he seemed infective, tainting the whole air: he was 
the sting of every death, and the victory of every grave: 
indeed, he was so dreadful, that we could not understand 
how the woman, even by a miracle, could be saved from him. 

Some fatuous critics have advised that the tragedy should 
be presented not as a reality but as a dream. This idiotic 
suggestion is capable of wider use. Let us have King Lear 
played as a dream, and Faust, and Oedipus Rex; all of 
thei played as dreams. It would be so nice, and nobody would 
be shocked, and we could take all the children. Dears, don’t 
be frightened : of course nothing is really happening: wait a 
bit, and you will see her wake up. 

Is that the way to talk to London? Is it the dream of a 
dream that we are wanting? Not we: what London most 
urgently needs to-day is not less reality, but more. But what 
of the miracle? Well, strange things do seem to happen, 
now and again, to us, in the course of our downward dance, 
to stop us: and the image come to life, and the rose-leaves 
falling from the sky, are not bad symbols. 

In fine, here is a sight such as London has never seen till 
now, nor thought to see. Into the arena, for thousands of 
spectators, one of the finest of all Christian legends bas been 
flung, like a challenge to dull play-goers. For the proper 
telling of the story, those devices alone are used which will 
help us to tell the story to ourselves. Except in the scene 
of the destruction of the revellers by fire, which is the 
one bit of sensationalism, all devices are as pure as the 
Elgin marbles. Light and darkness, music and silence, 
multitude and solitude, are the scenery of “The Miracle”; 
our imaginations work hard, and receive the fu!l reward 
of their work: the mere change of the lighting, the mero 
opening of the great doors of the Cathedral, are enough to 
give us the sense of another scene. The great doors are flung 
wide, and the children come in, and bring the country with 
them: and, by some strange trick of the eyesight, they seem 
tocome from half-a-mile off, and look larger as they come 
toward the middle of the arena. Multitude or solitude, 
which is the more able, in this colossal drama, to play on our 
hearts? Perhaps it is solitude: perbaps the memory of the 
surging, shouting crowds, and the endless processions, is less 
vivid than the memory of that one figure, alone, slowly 
stirring with life, slowly disrobing and discrowning herself 
for the work of helping another woman.—I am, Sir, &c., 

X. 





THE CHARITY ORGANIZATION SOCIETY AND ITS 
ALLEGED FAILURE. 

[To tue Epitor cr tue “ Sprctaror.”] 
Srr,—Rather by way of elucidation than of controversy I 
write a few lines on a point raised in Miss Markham’s letter, 
published in your issue of January 20th. “Inevitably,” Miss 
Markham writes, “the Charity Organization Society has 
failed, as any voluntary society was bound to fail, in dealing 
with the problem of poverty through the organization of 
private charity.” This is jadgment in its most absolute form, 
judgment not only that there is failure, but failure such as 
was predestined and by ordinary knowledge might have been 
foreseen. What may be said in mitigation or reversal of so 
absolute a sentence ? 

What is meant by “ dealing with the problem of poverty ” ? 
Either solving it or putting it in the way of being solved. 
We have not been so ambitions as to think we could of 
ourselves do either. We have never argued even that the 
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problem of poverty can be solved. We have argued that 
the condition of the poor can be bettered by the organiza- 
tion of private charity, and, as can be fairly proven, that 
result bas followed our action. I would therefore escape 
Miss Markham’s very absolute judgment on the plea of its 
misdirection. 

But there is more to be said. Those engaged in this organ- 
ization have-never claimed that it was more than one of the 
many means of improvement. They have often striven to act 
in alliance with other parties who in different departments 
have, or should have, the same end in view. Progress, it has 
always been insisted, depends on the completeness of the work, 
not of one party, but of all those who should co-operate. If 
there is failure, therefore, it must attach, not to the organiza- 
tion of charity only, but to the other parties concerned as well. 
Take, for instance, co-operation with the Poor Law. Where 
the Poor Law has adopted a careful policy the efficacy of 
voluntary charity has greatly increased. One factor depends 
on the other. But private charity strives in vain where the 
Poor Law administration is weak and indiscriminate. 

Moreover, new laws and Poor Law administrations have 
lately come into the field in quick succession. Our policy in 
regard to them is also criticised. First, in recent years, comes 
an Act empowering the Education Authorities to feed school 
children out of the rates. We did not welcome this because 
we believed it would not improve the condition of the poor. 
But the Act was passed, and when the School Care Com- 
mittees came into existence in London we co-operated heartily 
with them, and we were able to do so because we had trained 
workers, and in dealing with cases of distress there was scope 
for more or less systematic co-operation. Our criticism was 
rigkt. In London in three years the charges for feeding 
children went up by leaps and bounds—from £19,721 to 
£87,627—and now opinion is changing. Big feeding bills, it 
is felt, mean demoralization as well as expenditure. The 
proper care of the individual case is the better method. 

There came also the Distress Committees. The formation 
of a new State body to deal with the unemployed appeared to 
us a wrong expedient. And has it not provedso? How few 
of those who advocated them before would vote for their con- 
tinuance? But still we worked with them and for them. 
Our members were on their committees and we dealt with 
their cases. 

In both these instances action was taken which, in our 
opinion, would hamper the proper “ dealing with the problem 
of poverty,” and the efficacy of private charity, so far as that 
may be a remedy, was to thatextent diminished. The medical 
inspection of school children, on the other hand, appeared to 
us a very useful measure. 

Another change now looms before us. To many of us the 
National Insurance Act has seemed a sudden and ill-considered 
revolution. But to discuss it in relation to the organization 
of private charity and the independence of the poor would 
take me too far. Presumably, if it be brought into shape, our 
people will try to work in with it, as they have done in the case 
of other social legislation. 

If, then, there has been some “reluctance” on the part of 
the Society to accept these new operations of the State, that 
reluctance would appear to have been fully justified, though 
when once they have been introduced we have heartily done 
our best to make the new methods effectual. The times are 
difficult. What better policy is there ? 

Meantime the organization of private charity (which 
includes, of course, private charities) must develop according 
to the lines of its legitimate growth. From the very nature 
of charity its advance, though steady, must be slow. Being 
voluntary, it is moved only by the stress of new convictions. 
It is co-operative, and it is thus that co-operation grows. It 
is not, like an official department, financed by large subven- 
tions from the State, subject to regulations and responsive to 
orders, It is of a finer, less determinate quality, and if forced 
it dies. Where orders would fuil it succeeds. 

Nor, may I plead, is its work done, its experiment made and 
over, so that a final judgment may now be pronounced upon 
it. The gospel of charity has yet a large field before it. 
Preaching which is woven in with practice wins its way 
slowly, for the practice is, much of it, the preaching. From 
the outset those of us who have cared most for charity 
organization have felt that in our time we could only raise 
the scaffolding and begin the building. We never dreamt 





that we should be able to “ deal with the problem of poverty” 
in any final manner. 

That the organization of charity has made very great 
progress there is no doubt whatever. Any one who knew 
the conditions of the administration of relief some twenty ox 
thirty years ago cannot but be convinced of this. In the 
ability to help and in the methods of helping there has been 
an extraordinary advance. Intelligent personal work has 
largely increased, and never was there so much and so 
effectual a co-operation between charities with one another 
and with workers. The organization of private charity serves 
also as a storehouse of trained work, and without it, the help 
of its workers, and the principles which they have advocated 
it is not too much to say that the level of much other cognate 
administration would have been markedly lower. 

In a period of very exceptional legislative changes there is 
every reason for the exercise of a considerate judgment. 
That we have tried to exercise. And it is that which I would 
ask of your readers in these difficult times of changefulb 
legislation and shifting opinion.—I am, Sir, &c., 

C. 8. Locus. 

Charity Organization Society, Central Office, 

Denison House,Vauxhall Bridge Road, 8S.W. 





THE PROBLEM OF THE FEEBLE-MINDED. 
(To Tue Eprror or tue “Srrcrator.”’) 
Srr,—There is not a line in “ Z.’s” admirable letter of last 
week on this important subject which does not command my 
assent. The successful result of the Society’s work, which is 
narrated in detail is beyond question, and I, like many others, 
can vouch for the truth of the narrative by personal investi- 
gation. It is obvious, however, that for the achievement of 
results sufficiently widespread to affect appreciably the 
national life, the segregation of both sexes of the feeble- 
minded must be compulsory. It is here that the difficulty 
arises, and it is one which must be faced and dealt with in any 
legislative scheme. How are we to reconcile the love of 
freedom, the natural attachment of parents to their feeble- 
minded sons and daughters, their laudable unwillingness to 
separate them from the family and to commit them to 
the care of a public institution, with the necessity for 


” 


sexual segregation, which can scarcely be _ effected 
without compulsory isolation? How are we to induce 


the electorate to accept and support such a_ serious 
though necessary interference with liberty? The more 
wealthy and refined the family, the more respectable and self- 
respecting, the greater will be the aversion to compulsory 
separation, and yet the necessity for it will be equally great in 
every class. The almost infinite gradations of unfitness for 
healthy procreation among the feeble-minded will add to the 
difficulty of selection. A feeble-minded adolescent boy or 
girl may be a pleasing and beloved inmate of a family yed 
wholly unfitted for bealthy propagation. Will medical 
certification solve the difficulty as it does with reasonable 
acceptance in cases of lunacy, and can it be made acceptable 
to affectionate parents? I write not despondently, but hope- 
fully, of a fitting solution.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Eaton Place, S8.W. CoNSERVATOR. 





APPOINTMENT OF WELSHMEN TO PUBLIC 
OFFICES IN WALES. 
(To tue Eprror or tae “Srectator.”] 

S1r,—In his speech at the City Liberal Club on Saturday last 
Mr. Lloyd George said: “Of course in our own country we 
surely are allowed to put Welshmen into public offices in 
Wales.” The implied claim in these words is the right to 
give all public appointments in Wales to Welshmen. What 
would Mr. Lloyd George have said or thought if such a claim 
had been made by an English member of tle Cuabinet? 
Surely in Wales as in England the best man obtainable 
should be appointed, whether Englishman, Scotsman, Irish- 
man, or Welshman. The Welsh claim appears to be that 
Welshmen should monopolize Welsh public appointments 

and share in such appointments in England.—I am, Sir, &c., 

AN ENGLISHMAN, 





AVEBURY. 


[To tae Epiton oy tus “&rectaton.”] 
Srr,—In an article on ancient monuments in your issue of 
January 20th you speak of Avebury as being now “in the 
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éafest of hands—those of the peer who takes his title from 
the stone circle to which Stonehenge is but a piece of crude 
modernism.” The portion of the great circle of Avebury, 
however, which is owned by Lord Avebury is not more than 
one-third of the whole, the remainder being in several different 
hands. At some distance from the circle stand, or rather 
stood, the stones known as the “ Longstones,” or “ Longstone 
Cave,” once—according to Stukeley—an adjunct of the “ Beck- 
hampton Avenue,” which, if it ever existed, has long entirely 
disappeared. One of these stones fell on December 2nd, 
and the Committee of the Wiltshire Archeological Society has 
resolved to appeal for funds to re-erect it. As the stone is 
estimated to weigh between thirty and forty tons, the work of 
setting it up and concreting its base will probably not be less 
than £50. The consent of the owner of the site, Mr. Brown, 
has been obtained, and in answer to an appeal in the local 
papers I have up to the present received about £15. Some 
£35 more is needed. Will those who are willing to help in 
this work send their contributions to myself as hon. secretary 
of the Wiltshire Society P—I am, Sir, &c., 


Clyffe Vicarage, Swindon. E. H. Gopparp. 





“DIE POST.” 
(To tus Eprtor or rue “Sprecraror.’’] 

Srr,—In the Spectator of February 3rd, in “ Notes of the 
Week,” you give considerable prominence to the utterances of 
Die Post of Berlin (quoted from the Daily Mail), which you 
describe as a “ paper of standing.” Die Post is the organ of 
a small group of wealthy persons chiefly interested in mining 
industries, principally iron. The circulation, I am assured 
on good authority, is infinitesimal. It is chauvinistic in the 
extreme, and bas for long past vehemently assailed the 
German Government because that Government declined to 
fall in with its views concerning the acquisition of territory in 
Morocco. The way the diatribes of Die Post are constantly 
quoted in certain British dailies as representative of German 
opinion reminds me of the way the editorials of the Indé- 
pendance Belge used to be quoted here as representative of 
Belgian opinion on the Congo question, neither paper having 
the slightest pretension to represent even a section of popular 
opinion. I suppose the posters and effusions of certain papers 
in this country (which can at least claim a wider circle of 
readers than Die Post) which fill the streets with placards 
bearing devices of this kind: “Is the Kaiser behind the coal 
strike ?” “How to fight Germany,” and so on, are reproduced 
in Germany as indicative of British feeling. And so the game 
goes on.—I am, Sir, &c., E. D. Moret. 





MURAL PAINTING IN SCHOOLS AND OTHER 
BUILDINGS. 
(To tue Epiror or Tue “ Spectator.” 
Sir,—A Committee, representing the interests cf art and of 
education, has been formed to promote the practice of mural 
painting in schools, churches, hospitals, and other public in- 
stitutions, more especially by young artists and students—a 
scheme long ago propounded by Mr. Watts. Several schools and 
other buildings have already offered wall spaces for experi- 
mental treatment, and the Committee is about to issue the final 
particulars of a competition, designs from which will be selected 
by the authorities of those institutions or by private patrons fcr 
execution in the givenspaces. These designs, along with other 
forms of decoration for school walls, will be exhibited at 
Crosby Hall in the latter part of May and submitted to 
public criticism before any choice is made. It is believed 
that students and young artists will welcome the opportunity 
of practice in the art of large decorative painting for the sake 
of the training thus obtained; but the Committee invites 
éubscriptions towards a fund for giving chosen painters a 
modest remuneration. They will also welcome further offers 
of wall spaces in schools and other buildings. The Con- 
temporary Art Society is among the subscribers already 
received, and is prepared to organize similar exhibitions later 
in provincial centres. Subscriptions may be sent to the Hon. 
Treasurer, Mr. John Ross, C.A., at Crosby Hall, Cheyne 
Walk, Chelsea, and information obtained from the Hon. 
Secretaries at the same address.—We are, Sir, &c., 
D. 8. MacCout, Chairman. 
CHARLES AITKEN, | 
WILFRID WALTER, J 
(This admirable scheme has our very warmest sympathy. 


Hon. Secretaries. 








The disregard—we had almost said the disconsideration—of 
mural painting in England is deeply to be regretted. If the 
Committee can educate public opinion in this matter, while at 
the same time relieving our institutional walls of their bare. 
ness, their coldness, and their gloom, they will indeed have 
deserved well of the public.—Ep. Spectator. | 





TENNYSON’S “POET'S SONG.” 
[To rue Epiror or tue “Sprecrartor.’’] 
Srr,—Your correspondent deplores the fact that in the first 
edition of the “ Poet’s Song” Tennyson, who was peculiarly 
eareful in his use of words, should have committed the 
inaccuracy of writing “the swallow stopt as he hunted the 
bee,” a thing no swallow could possibly do. In recent editions 
this has been altered to “ fly” instead of “bee.” Perhaps this 
apparent carelessness might be explained by the fact that the 
poem was written on Warden’s Hill, just behind Somersby, 
and in Lincolnshire “bee” is used for “fly” or any small- 
winged insect. ‘“'T’ bees is as fell as ‘owt” is a familiar 
expression, for “the flies are as bad as anything.” Is it 
not possible that being where he was Tennyson should have 
taken advantage of a rendering that certainly was more 
euphonious, and was at the same time accurate in fact?— 
Ian, Sir, &c., Essig M. Borves, 
Estancia El Tala, Dalmacio Velez, F.C.C.A., Argentina. 





“HE COMES TOO NEAR WHO COMES TO 
BE DENIED.” 
{To tur Epitor or THE “‘SpectTator.”’} 
S1r,—Are you not mistaken in crediting in the “ News of the 
Week” in your issue of December 23rd, 1911, the quotation 
“He comes too near who comes to be denied,” to Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu? Iam under the impression that the 
couplet— 
“ Let this fair maxim be thy virtue’s guide: 
He comes too near who comes to be denied ”— 
was written by Pope.—I am, Sir, &c. V. C.D. 
[We find that the line quoted by us comes originally from 
Sir Thomas Overbury (“ A Wife,” stanza 36) :-— 
“In part to blame is she, 
Which hath without consent bin only tride ; 
He comes too neere, that comes to be denide.” 
These lines were imitated by Lady Mary Wortley Montagu 
in “ The Lady’s Resolve,” with an alteration for the worse in 
the last of them :— 
“In part she is to blame that has been tried: 
He comes too late that comes to be denied.” 
—Eb. Spectator.] 





THE GUILD OF PRESS CORRECTORS. 
[To THe Eprror or Tue “Srectator.’’) 
S1r,—I should be very grateful if you would find it possible 
to give publicity to the following facts concerning the Annual 
Dinner of the Guild of Press Correctora at the Hétel Cecil on 
Saturday last. 

The large gathering was ample proof of the virility of this 
newly formed body. When the stand was made last year in 
the printing trade against the interference of trade unionism 
between the masters and the men, and many houses broke 
away from the domination of Socialistic agitators, a large 
number of members of the Association of Correctors of the 
Press seceded, and eventually formed themselves into a 
guild to protect and further their interests, to uphold 
the right of freedom of contract, to encourage arbi- 
tration as a means of settling trade differences, and 
for other objects equally laudable. All the offices 
are filled voluntarily, and already the Guild has proved its 
usefulness and utility. Mr. E. C. Austen Leigh, M.A. 
(President), was in the chair, and the gratifying announcement 
was made that a most satisfactory response had resulted from 
the appeal for subscriptions to form the nucleus of a pension 
fund. The keynote of the speeches was the imperative 
necessity that existed for both employers and employed to 
stem the tide of Socialism threatening the country, and to 
secure for the worker the right to dispose of bis labour without 
dictation from paid agitators.—I am, Sir, &c., 


27 Chancery Lane, W.C. A. O. CHAPMAN. 
(Chairman of the Guild.) 


[We rejoice to hear of the formation of an Association. 
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which realizes that the masters and the men are partners, 
not enemies or rivals, and that their relations should be 
regulated by a wise recognition of facts and not by an 
unwise application of fallacious theories based on the alleged 
conflict between capital and labour.—Eb. Spectator. | 





BIRD BOXES. 
[To rue Epitor or tHe “Sprctator.”’) 
Srr,—I was much interested in your article on “ Bird Boxes.” 
One sees in different parts of the Continent so much more 
attention given to this question. However, I do not think I 
have ever seen any reference made to a strange custom seen by 
me this last autumn in the Val d’Aosta. For days I had been 
puzzling as to the reason for earthenware excrescences from 
the walls of houses, and on inquiry at last I found that they 
were nesting-jars built into the wall, just as we use various 
devices for obtaining an effect by various patterns of brick- 
work or otherwise. They spot these jars about outside their 
buildings, so as to form not only a home for birds but also a 
pleasant feature architecturally. 1 have thought some prac- 
tical use might be made in our country of this idea, and thus 
perhaps save the use of the under-eaves for nesting purposes. 
—I an, Sir, &c., T. E. Eccres. 
Bank Buildings, 60 Castle Street, Liverpool. 





THE ALBERT HALL ANTI-SUFFRAGE MEETING. 

[To tue Eprror oF THE “Srectator.’’] 
Srr,—Lord Cromer and the Committee of this League would be 
greatly indebted if you would make known through the columns 
of the Spectator the following particulars of the Anti-Suffragist 
Demonstration which will be held at the Royal Albert Hall at 
8 p.m. on February 28th next. The Earl of Cromer will preside, 
and the speakers will be: Miss Violet Markham, the Lord Chan- 
cellor, Lord Curzon, Mr. Lewis Harcourt, M.P., and Mr. F. E. 
Smith, M.P. The following resolution will be proposed by Lord 
Loreburn :— 

“That the extension of the Parliamentary franchise to women 
would be hostile to their own welfare and the welfare of the State, 
and that a change so momentous and so incalculable inits effects, 
both socially and politically, ought not to be entertained except 
upon a clear and deliberately expressed demand by the electorate.” 

Already over 160 members of both the great political parties in 
both Houses of Parliament and many men and women distin- 
guished in other walks in life have signified their intention of 
appearing on the platform. 

Electors who hold anti-suffrage views can obtain tickets on ap- 
plication, in writing, to the Central Office of the National League 
for Opposing Woman Suffrage, Caxton House, Westminster. 

All applications for tickets should reach the Central Office, 
Caxton House, Westminster, without delay. 

Alltickets are free of charge and NOT TRANSFERABLE. '‘I‘hey 
must be signed by the user, who undertakes on his or her honour 
not to disturb the meeting in any way.—I am, Sir, &c., 

FE. Moserty Bett, Acting Secretary. 

The National League for Ovposing Woman Suffrage, 

Caxton House, Tothill Street, Westminster, London, S.W. 





GILBERT WHITE EXHIBITION, 
(To tur Eptror or tHe “Srecrator.” | 
Sir,—In connexion with the Gilbert White Exhibition, which, 
as already announced, will be held on February 16th and 17th 
(in the offices of the Civil Service Commission, Burlington 
Gardens), the Selborne Society invites the kind help of your 
readers. 

Offers of relics, autographs, and specimens (the latter illus- 
trating Gilbert White’s observations) on loan will be most gladly 
received. 

The Committee would be glad of copies of the following :— 
(1) “The Naturalist’s Journal,” a skeleton diary devised by Daines 
Barrington, first published by Sandby in 1767; (2) a copy of the 
first edition of Aikin’s “ Calendar of Nature,” 1784; (3) Stilling- 
fleet’s “ Calendar of Flora.” 

Information is also wanted with regard to the making of 
barragons—“a genteel corded stuff ”—by Quakers at Alton, the 
wool of which was spun at Selborne; the origin of the custom of 
making arbours on St. Barnabas’s Day by foresters; and the 
whereabouts of the mechanical clock built by Prince Rupert. 
A specimen of a pillion would be welcomed and any references to 
important works showing that the authors were indebted to 
Gilbert White for inspiration.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Witrrep Mark Wess, 
Honorary Secretary of the Selborne Society. 


42 Bloomsbury Square, W.C. 





THE JUBILEE OF CLIFTON COLLEGE, 
|To tre Ep:tor oF tus “Spectator.” | 
Sir,—I shall be glad if you will kindly allow me to make known 
in your columns to all Old Cliftonians and others interested in the 
school that the commemoration of the fiftieth year of the existence 
of Clifton College will take place in the week ending Saturday, 
July 13th, and that the chief functions in connexion with the 





celebration, of which fuller notice will be given later, will be on 
Friday and Saturday in that week.—I am, Sir, &c., 


School House, Clifton College. J. E. Kiva. 








NOTICE.—When “Correspondence” or Articles are signed with 
the writer’s name or initials, or with a pscudonym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily le held to bein 
agreement wiih the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, or in the case of “ Letiers to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or goint of view 
is considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication, 
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*"TWIXT NIGHT AND DAY. 
Down through the shuttered house we crept 
Where men in slumber lay, 
Unbarred the heavy door and stepped 
Into an alien day. 


It was not dark nor was it light, 
But by mysterious change 

The things familiar yesternight 
Appeared remote and strange. 


The tangled hedgerows drowsed with dew; 
Tall elm and dripping thorn ; 

The path that wandered round and through 
The fields of ripening corn ; 


The empty meadows fur below ; 
The road that climbed the hill ; 

The silent poplars all a-row 
Beside the silent mill, 


Seemed parts of some old world submerged 
By flood, above the plain 

Of waters, fresh and throughly purged, 
Appearing once again. 


Nought moved: all things that haunt the night 
Had crept to lair and den, 

While still slept those that love the light 
And share the day with men. 


Then through dark pinewoods up the steep 
We climbed with mufiled tread 

As though we feared to break the sleep 
Of wood-nymphs still a-bed ; 


And soon, the hill-top gained, behold, 
Hanging dew-pale and dim, 

The lonely sun some two hours old 
With none to welcome him! 


Then all at once in garth and field, 
From hedge-bank, bush and brake, 

A hundred silvery bugles pealed 
And bade the world awake ; 


The farm-yard cocks crowed loud and shrill, 
Gates clanged and, down the lane, 
With splash and creak beside the mill 
The wheel went round again. 
W. G. Hore. 
Grimspound, Newton Abbot. 








BOOKS. 


THE FRAMEWORK OF HOME RULE* 
WE like Mr. Erskine Childers less well as the political apologist 
than as the author of that fascinating romance The Riddle of the 
Sands. His defect as a political writer is a certain arrogance 
which at times seems to deny all sense and generosity to those 
who disagree with him. We should advise Unionists, how- 
ever, as wellas Liberals, to read this book, for it is a remark- 
able statement of the strength of the case against Home Rule 
for Ireland from every point of view except that of Colonial 
Home Rule. Mr. Childers hardly seems to mind how much 


* The Framework of Home Rule. By Erskine Childers. 
Arnold, (12s, 6d, net.J 





London; Edward 
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%e scarifies the arguments for Home Rule on the Federal 
plan or those for Home Rule with some kind of “in and out” 
clause as regards representation at Westminster so long as 
he thereby heightens the contrast favourably for Colonial Home 
Rule. What he demands with a reiteration amounting toa 
monomania is independence for Ireland in every sense in which 
Canada, Australia, or South Africa enjoys it. He presents his 
case with perfect logic, rejecting with the utmost determina- 
tion every proposal which would not stand what may be called 
the Colonial test. According to his scheme, Ireland of course 
‘would not be represented at Westminster, would have com- 
plete fiscal autonomy, and would contribute or not: contribute 
as she pleased to the cost of Imperial defence. Mr. Gladstone, 
it will be remembered, proposed that Ireland should contribute 
a quota for defence, provisionally fixed for a number of years ; 
but Mr. Childers argues on the principle that Ireland must be 
trusted in everything or nothing. In his view if Ireland does 
not give her heart to England freely she will always be a source 
of weakness at the centre of the Empire, and hesaysin effect that 
though a policy of complete trust might be called extravagant 
if it were a new idea, history proves that it is really the line of 
greatest safety. The proof of this requiree a prolonged survey 
of the history of Colonial Home Rule throughout the Empire, 
which takes up a large part of the book. 

Now there is not a word which Mr. Childers says about 
Colonial Home Rule as such with which we do not agree. We 
believe that autonomy is the cure for all ills in every part of 
the Empire which is inhabited by a predominant population 
of men of European birth, and is by geographical situation 
a natural self-containing area of administration. We have 
said several times that in our judgment the bold grant of 
autonomy to South Africa will be reckoned in time to come 
as the most creditable and statesmanlike act of the present 
Government. But everything depends on what is a proper 
area of autonomy. Mr. Childers argues as though there could 
be no limit to the advisability of conceding autonomy 
wherever it is asked for. We maintain, on the contrary, 
that there must be a limit, and that wherever the limit is 
recognized to exist it would be as mad to create independence 
as it would be in other cases to withhold it. Mr. Childers, 
perhaps, if asked the question point blank, would admit that 
Yorkshire, or Worcestershire, or Cornwall could not be allowed 
to establish a Parliament of its own. We hold that the demand 
for a Parliament is every bit as mistaken when it comes from 
Ireland. Ireland is im too vital a sense a part of the United 
Kingdom for it to be possible to treat ber as a colony. 
Mr. Childers ridicules the suggestion that Lrish ports, under 
the rule of an Irish Parliament at Dublin, could harbour 
German Dreadnoughts, for so long as Great Britain herself 
retained her present position she would control the seas and 
be as powerful on the Irish coasts as elsewhere. Mr, Childers 
may very well be right as to that, but it cannot be pretended 
that if Great Britain were at war her strategy would be served 
by the existence of an Irish Parliament unwilling to co- 
operate in every detail with absolute promptness, and in the 
spirit as well as in the letter. And there are other 
questions besides strategy. To our thinking it would be 
monstrous to allow an Irish Parliament to engage in 
a tariff war with Great Britain. Yet such a thing would be 
conceivable if fiscal autonomy were obtained by Ireland. And 
it would have the special disadvantage of impoverishing 
Ireland, and probably bringing her to bankruptcy, if the cost 
did not fall on the unbappy electors of Great Britain. Lord 
MacDonnell has recently written a magazine article in which 
he declares strongly against fiscal autonomy, and finds in it 
the chief cause of the failure of Grattan’s Parliament. 

We do not deny the reality of many injustices to Ireland 
in the past—the strangling of ber commerce, for example, in 
the seventeenth century. But Mr. Childers expressly forswears 
‘the doctrine of restitution. He has a fine sentiment about the 
pitifulness of making Ireland a parasite of Great Britain and 
appealing to “the lower nature” of her people, by which he 
means the readiness of the Irish to take alms from Great 
Britain. Fine, indeed! But the financial independence of 
Treland would almost certainly mean much greater expense 
for Great Britain in the long run unless we are to assume 
that Great Britain could look on callously while Ireland went 
*o the dogs in her own way. Mr. Childers refrains from 
woking the issue straight in the face. He is one of the most 

wonfiding autbors we have ever come across. We all agree 











that responsibility is a strong tonic, and that it is a good 
thing for character: to be built up by experience ; but when 
these principles are applied to the finances of Ireland it means 
nothing more or less than that the English electors will have 
to foot the bill. We must not forget that there would always 
be a considerable and influential part of the Irish population 
asking to be restored to participation in the Union. Such a 
plea could not conceivably be ignored. 

One argument which is often employed by Home Rulers js 
resolutely forsworn by Mr. Childers. He rejects the argu- 
ment from Grattan’s Parliament, which he considers was a 
failure and an anti-national influence. We do not know what 
Lord MacDonnell would say to this, for one of his Home Rule 
speeches in the House of Lords elaborated a justification for 
Home Rule out of the history of Grattan’s Parliament. In 
his view it would not have failed but for the unhappy 
grant of fiscal autonomy. Nor is Lord MacDonnell 
alone; Grattan’s Parliament has been used as a Home 
Rule argument from the time of O'Connell onwards, 
Another point of Mr. Childers’s of which we must recognize 
the courage is his denunciation of the disproportionate 
cost of old-age pensions in Ireland. He considers that 
under Home Rule the pensions might well be halved (“with 
due regard to present interests ”), as five shillings is of more 
value to an Irish than to an English labourer. 

The reader will be interested, and perhaps amused, to notice 
that when Mr. Childers refers to the services of men who have 
laboured in recent years to put Ireland on the road to pro- 
sperity the names and books he quotes are for the most part 
those of Unionists. One would be hard put to it indeed 
to name even three Nationalists who have increased the 
happiness and material comfort of Ireland. To no man is Mr. 
Childers able to pay a deeper tribute of respect and admira- 
tion than to Sir Horace Plunkett, the founder of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Technical Instruction, and the 
prophet and organizer of agricultural co-operation. It is 
not too much to say that Sir Horace Plunkett has indicated 
the one absolutely certain method for the regeneration of 
Ireland. By one of the meanest political accommodations 
of modern times this man was sacrificed to Nationalist 
exactions, and we regret that Mr. Childers, who knows Sir 
Horace Plunkett’s worth every bit as well as we do, should 
have passed over this base and most discreditable incident 
with a bare and colourless reference. 

It is a symptom of the confusion among Home Rulers that 
while some Radicals are demanding (see the Nation, for 
exazaple) that the Home Rule Bill should be avowedly a step 
towards Home Rule all round, Mr. Childers demands specifi- 
cally that itshould be no such thing, as Home Rule all round 
is not yet practical politics. The Nation suggests that Ire- 
land should be represented at Westminster by reduced num- 
bers, and that she should not have conirol of her own customs 
and excise. The Nation further argues that a Single-Chamber 
Parliament at Dublin would be adequate, as it would be only 
a subordinate Parliament. The Home Rule Bill, in fact, is to 
be the first stone in a mosaic of Federalism. This is as 
different from Mr. Childers’s scheme of Colonial Home Rule 
as any scheme could be that comes under the same capacious 
title. 

We cannot go into the question of the alleged overtaxation 
of Ireland. We have dealt with it recently. It is enough to 
say that Mr. Childers believes Ireland to be overtaxed because 
her habits of consumption are different from those of England. 
We hold this to be an unjustifiable economic argument, and 
it leaves out of account the taxes which are not imposed in 
Ireland at all, and the services which fall on the rates in 
England and Scotland, but are in Ireland charges on the 
Imperial Exchequer. Further, there are in fact more con- 
sumers of whisky in Great Britain than in Ireland, and they 
must therefore be as much overtaxed as are the spirit 
drinkers on the otherside of St. George’s Channel. Readers 
of this book will acknowledge Mr. Childers’s earnestness and 
sincerity, and yet we think that Unionists will take comfort 
from studying it. Wecan honestly say that it has deepened 
our own sense of the size and number of the lions which 
stand in the path of Home Rule. In truth it is an example 
of the reductioad absurdum. The only possible form in which 
Home Rule could be granted would be Colonial Home Rule. 
But Colonial Home Rule would be an absurdity as well as a 
disaster when applied to Ireland. Therefore we must stand 
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by the Union solution as the only one applicable. The Union 
is the only practicable way of working the partnership which 
geographical and racial conditions impose upon the two 
islands of Magna and Parva Britannia. 





THE TANGANYIKA PLATEAU.* 
{1s book is a model of how a remote and little known 
country should be described. The authors are officials of 
some standing. Mr. Gouldsbury is already known as a writer 
of vigorous and picturesque verse, and Mr. Sheane has ten 
years’ experience of the Plateau—a long time in so young a 
State—and is a trained and learned anthropologist. The 
combination has produced a most inteesting and valuable 
svork. Elaborate studies of physical conditions and the 
native races are varied with pleasant descriptions of the 
incidents in the life of the British official and most useful 
advice to the would-be traveller. It is a curious place the 
Tanganyika Plateau, and well deserves the honour of a 
monograph. Northern Rhodesia is sufficiently out of the beaten 
track, for at present no railway enters it, and it has no coast 
port. Some fifty thousand square miles in extent, it may be said 
to lie between the four great lakes of Nyasa, Tanganyika, 
Mweru, and Bangweulu. Most of it is plateau with an 
altitade of from four to six thousand feet, so that the climate for 
Central Africa is especially healthy. We are so ignorant about 
Imperial history that probably few people could say offhand 
how and when that country became part of the Empire. Its 
history begins with the founding of the African Lakes Cor- 
poration and their feuds with the Arab slavers. Sir 
Frederic Lugard in the early days played a part in its affairs, 
and in 1889 Sir Harry Johnston made treaties with native chiefs 
and induced the British Government to proclaim ita protectorate. 
For a long time it was called British Central Africa, although it 
was part of the British South Africa Company's territories. 
The late Mr. Codrington became its Administrator in 1898 ; 
the following year the headquarters were removed from 
Blantyre to Fort Jameson, and in 1900 it was definitely named 
North-Eastern Rhodesia. Under Mr. Codrington’s rule it 
advanced rapidly till the scourge of sleeping-sickness fell upon 
it. It is emerging now from its depression, and a few months 
ago it was amalgamated with North-Western Rhodesia. The 
traveller may enter it by the railway from Cape Town to 
Broken Hill or by Chinde and Lake Nyasa, or if he is in 


quest of discomfert he might come west by the Congo from 


Lobito Bay, or north by Tete and the middle Zambezi. He 
must bring his own stores and equipment with him. for there 


are no shops, and he should import a bicycle, for there are no 


horses. The Plateau is not in the least like anything South 
African, for, as the authors point out, its cachet is more in 
keeping with Zanzibar than with Buluwayo. In this con- 
gested world its isolation is wonderful. From Broken Hill, 
the nearest point on the railway, it takes a mail-runner four 
weeks to get to Abercorn, its chief centre. There are no 
liquor licences on the Plateau, and nearly all the white men 
are married and have their wives with them. There are no 
industries and few settlers; the land is still in the hands of 
the natives, its first masters, and the real currency seems to 
be calico. Altogether a strange, peaceful backwater of 
Empire, and we can understand the charm which the authors 


‘80 loyally proclaim—the long lines of purple hills, the wide 


tracts of woodland, “the dim, inscrutable silence of the virgin 
dand where great beasts move noiselessly in the twilight.” 

It is pre-eminently the black man’s country, and the authors 
describe native life with great fullness and that sympathy 
which only comes from ample knowledge. The leading tribe 
on the Plateau is the Awemba, a race of warriors with a most 
intricate system of tribal government, who till a few years 
ago were the terror of the countryside. Properly speaking, 
there is no native problem, for the tribes are prosperous and 
white neighbours are still a thing of the future. 

“The general condition of the native is higher, not because he 
has risen above that of his southern brother, but because he has 
never sunk below the savage level; while the practice of instruct- 
ing native clerks and artisans at mission schools and training 
them in the Government workshops and departmental offices at 
Fort Jameson provides the country with a race of skilled 
Jabourers and clerks which farther south is filled almost entirely 


by alien natives from the Cape, Portuguese territory, or the 
‘Transvaal.” 





ae The Cron Fi atone of nen Rhodesia. By Cullen Gouldsbury and Hubert 
sheane. With an Introduction by Sir Alfred S K.C.M.G. London: 
Edward Arnold. [l€s. net. ] aie ~ 





The writers give a curious instance of the native power of 
transmitting long-distance messages in the story that when 
some of the Awemba were killed in the Somali war wailing 
took place in their village weeks before even telegraphic news 
could have reached the place. Native customs are described in 
great detail in several interesting chapters. The most curious 
are those concerned with marriage. A translation is given of 
a really vigorous and poetic antiphonal marriage chant. On 
the Plateau the native woman appears to be very far from 
downtrodden. Royal descent is reckoned through the mother, 
and the country seems to be a paradise for the mother- 
in-law. A son-in-law must work in her garden and move into 
her village so that she may keep an eye on him. When she 
dies her sister succeeds to her title and rights. The wife, too, 
is a personage. Among some of the tribe it is always leap- 
year, and a girl has the right to go to a young man’s hut and 
claim him in marriage. 

“The fierceness of the Wemba woman is proverbial. On several 
occasions one of the writers has been awakened in the middle 
of the night by a much-bitten husband, who has plaintively 
asked that he may be placed in gaol until morning, as the only 
_ place from his wife, who was pursuing him like an avenging 
ury. 

’he white man, in his administration of justice, bas followed 
the good British practice of being guided by native law “so 
far as that law is not repugnant to natural justice and 
humanity.” The imported law is English, as opposed to the 
Roman-Dutch system of Southern Rhodesia. The most 
serious difficulties seem to be to prevent the natives staking 
game-pits, which are a hideous danger to travellers, and 
to regulate their custom of lopping trees and burning the 
branches soas to manure their gardens. There is an excellent 
provision which forbids the giving of credit to natives for goods 
sold beyond twenty shillings by any one not himself a native. 
The pictures given of official life are very pleasing, though 
the authors modestly excuse themselves for writing at length 
on the ground that Mr. Lionel Portman’s Station Studics 
has exhausted the subject. Officials on the Plateau seem to 
understand the amenities of camping in a way which has 
still to be learned in many parts of British Africa. The 
country is a paradise for game, and as the natives are born 
hunters there is no lack of good shikaris. Elephants seem 
to be increasing, though big tuskers are getting scarce. The 
authors believe in the existence of tondos, or tuskless 
elephants, though Sir F. Lugard and other African hunters 
have doubted their existence. There seems, too, to be some 
foundation on the Plateau for that famous hunter's tale of a 
burial place to which elephants resort to die. Generally 
spexking, while game of all sorts is plentiful, one has to 
work harder for it than in East Africa. The chapter on 
Missions is written with good sense and fairness. The authors 
are in no doubtas to the value of missionary enterprise, and they 
are very sensible of the great difficulties which missionaries 
have toface. The chief missionary agencies in the country are 
the London Missionary Society—the oldest—the White Fathers, 
and the Livingstonia Mission of the Scottish Church. The great 
test of missionary success is still to come, for Mohammedanism 
must appear in North Rhodesia, as it has appeared in German 
territory and in North and West Central Africa. Experience 
shows that the religion of Islam makes only too potent an 
appeal to the African native. 

The authors make no immoderate claims for the future. 
They doubt if the Plateau can ever be colonized by the 
ordinary type of white farmer. It is rather, they think, a 
plantation country, where crops like rubber and cotton can be 
grown with native labour, For both of these valuable products 
there are good prospects, They are very rightly opposed to 
the preposterous scheme which would make North Rhodesia 
a native reserve and a dumping-ground for the superfluous 
native population of South Africa. There is good reason 
to believe that the scourge of sleeping-sickness may be 
stamped out during the next decade. With that and with the 
Congo territories on the west free for trade the Plateau 
should be a good medium for European trade vid Nyasaland and 
the Zambezi. Some kind of railway communication is neces- 
sary, were it only a light railway, and the best claim seems 
to be that of a branch line from Ndolo in the west. Such a line 
would work a vast change. It would make white farming 
a profitable venture, and it would enable horses to be imported 
through the fly-belts. The Plateau is a perfectly good natural 
horse country if the approaches to it were safer; and we can 
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well understand the anxiety of its few white inhabitants to 
find a better means of conveyance than the comfortless 
machila or the precarious bicycle. 





PRINCE TALLEYRAND.* 
Few men who have played so important a part in the world 
as Talleyrand have left it so divided in opinion as to their 
essential characteristics. The mass of material concerning 
Talleyrand is enormous. His bons-mots sparkle in every con- 
temporary memoir, his name is written large on the political 
papers of almost half a century. The riddle of his character 
has exercised a thousand pens; yet no one has made him live ; 
no one has estimated the sum of his qualities and achieve- 
ments in such a way as to win the general acceptance of man- 
kind. He was a gambler and a profligate without a touch of 
the natural warmth that often wins the prodigal the world’s 
sympathy. A complete cynic, with no breath of affection or 
idealism, a self-seeker without scruple, corrupt beyond cal- 
culation, too cold-blooded even for hypocrisy ; yet somewhere 
in his composition there must have been a fire of patriotism. 
However great the corruptions and treacheries into which his 
self-seeking led him, he was never drawn far away from the 
policy to which, once formulated, he clung throughout all 
vicissitudes. Yet, in spite of the strength of his convictions, he 
did not scruple to continue in a service which ran directly 
counter to them, consoling his conscience for the benefits 
which he reaped by intriguing all the while against the hand 
which conferred them. No one of all the brilliant statesmen 
whom the Revolution and its attendant wars called forth had 
so clear a conception of what was good for France and Europe. 
No one, when the turmoil of those tempestuous years was 
over, had so large a hand in the remaking of the shattered 
world, There is more of Talleyrand in Europe to-day than of 
Napoleon. Yet, for all that, one has no clear conception of 
the man. His own memoirs are, like himself, too cireumspect 
for intimacy. The voices of his contemporaries are distorted 
by prejudice, while later historians have lost in the maze of 
intrigue, the clamour of wars, the blaze and extinction of brief 
and brilliant societies, all objective realization of the man 
himself. In truth to write a life of Talleyrand one must com- 
bine a history of Europe, a social, economic, and political 
survey of France, with the chronique scandaleuse of two genera- 
tions, and at the same time resolutely pursue one of the most 
obscurely intricate puzzles in the annals of human psychology. 
M. Loliée has, so far as one can judge, carried through his 
difficult task conscientiously and with considerable gusto. 
The present volume, which is, it appears, to be followed by a 
second, carries the story down to 1814 and ends with a com- 
parison of Napoleon and Talleyrand, which gives an excellent 
summary of the writer’s views of the respective characters of 
the two men. The book is a long one and goes into consider- 
able details of domestic and international history, and is, 
moreover, interspersed with pictures of the life and morals of 
the various societies in which Talleyrand moved. These were 
no doubt intended to relieve the inevitable monotony of the 
mass of historical details which the author has deemed 
essential to an understanding of his subject. Unhappily the 
translation is in many places so clumsy that he can hardly 
be said to attain his object. The translator delights in the 
ase of uncouth words such as “fastuous,” “ restitute,” 
“coalised,” and “fray with.” Indeed, he seems to have a 
very nebulous idea of the meaning of language. He per- 
petrates such abominations as the following: “Remusat 
somewhat distended their strained relations,” “the 
natural undulations of her Eastern deportment,” “while 
he still caressed the hope of witnessing the advent of 
a mete of justice and a ray of light,” and many others 
could be quoted hardly less deplorable. There are also many 
signs of carelessness. Take, for instance, this description of 
a famous Chief Justice: “Lord Kennyon, President of the 
King’s Bench.” In such hands even Talleyrand’s witticisms 
lose much of their savour. His invitation to the Duc de 
Lauzun after the excommunication of 1781 is unintelligible 
in the version provided by Mr. O’Donnell. “I am to be 
refused both bread and water, but to-night we shall have iced 
viands and iced champagne.” The sentence is a mere fatuity 
unless one happens to know the original: “Tout le monde va 


me refuser le feu et l'eau, ainsi nous n’aurons ce soir que des 
viandes glacées et nous ne boirons que du vin.” The same 
clumsiness obscures the historical disquisitions which form so 
large a part of the volume. M. Loliée has (wisely, perhaps, 
having regard to the immensity of the subject) preferred 
allusion to detail. But the allusive method, if it is to be 
successful, must, above all else, be clear and pointed. The 
volume before us is often neither. It succeeds best in the 
comparatively simple narrative of the closing years of the 
Napoleonic wars and in its analysis of the personal relations 
between Talleyrand and his Emperor. Here the story is, 
even in translation, often excellent, and, in spite of all its 
weaknesses, the reader puts it down with a clearer idea of the 
character, of its great subject, for M. Loliée (though his 
survey is rather superficial) has extenuated nothing that was 
evil and undervalued nothing that was good in Talleyrand’s 
character; and he has, moreover, shown us something of the 
society in which the man was born (that strange, philosophical, 
inhuman, punctiiious, bestial age) and of the scenes of cruelty, 
pomp, and power, all equally fantastic, through which he paced 
his level, calculating way. A true realization of these external 
conditions is probably the key to a comprehension of Tulley- 
rand’s character. But is either possible ? 





IRISH FOLK MUSIC.* 

Mrs. MiLiican Fox, the energetic honorary secretary of 
the Irish Folk Song Society, while purchasing a harp at a 
leading London warehouse, inquired whether any of the old 
harpers ever called in there to buy strings. ‘“ Well, no,” 
replied the attendant, “but a gentleman was in here not long 
ago who bought a harp, and when giving the order said, ‘It 
is only right that I should have a harp in my house, for it was 
my grandfather who preserved the music of the ancient Irish 
harpers.’” Mrs. Fox thus got into communication with Dr. 
Louis MacRory, of Battersea, Edward Bunting’s grandson, and 
eventually obtained from him and from his cousin, Mrs. Deane, 
of Dublin, a large mass of documents relating to their grand- 
father’s famous collections of Irish music. Much of this 
material had never before been published, and in especial the 
Gaelic originals of a number of songs collected by Patrick 
Lynch, nearly 110 years ago, during a tour through Con- 
naught. 

Edward Bunting, but for whose collections of old Irish music 
Moore’s melodies would never have seen the light, was the 
son of an English mining engineer settled in the north of 
Ireland in the last quarter of the eighteenth century. His 
mother was a descendant from Patrick Gruana O’Quinn, who 
had fallen in the great Irish rising of 1642. Left unprovided 
for by his futher, he received so good a musical education 
from his brother Anthony that we find him at the age of 
eleven acting as deputy to a Belfast organist, Mr. William 
Ware, and as a teacher of the pianoforte to his pupils 
throughout the neighbouring county. The zeal of the boy- 
teacher, reinforced by a caustic tongue, from which he 
suffered through life, was often productive of ludicrous 
scenes. On one occasion a lady pupil was so astonished “at 
the audacity of his reproofs that she indignantly turned round 
upon him and well boxed his ears.” He lodged with and 
became fast friends of the McUrackens, whose love for Irish 
folk music as well as the influence of Dr. James MacDonnell, 
the moving spirit in the Belfast Harpers’ Festival of 1792, 
drew him into that collection, study, and arrangement of 
old Irish music which for the next fifty years absorbed all 
the time he had to spare from his duties as a professional 
musician. Bunting was retained by Dr. MacDonnell to take 
down the airs played by the nine harpers who assembled 
on the occasion. He was barely nineteen at the time, but 
the impressions left upon him by that gathering never 
passed from his mind, and nearly fifty years afterwards 
he could thus write of it: “All the best of the old harpers 
were present. Hempson, who realized the antique picture 
drawn by Cambrensis and Galilei, for he played with long 
crooked nails and in his performance the tinkling of the 
small wires under the deep tones of the bass was peculiarly 
thrilling, took the attention of the editor with a degree 
of interest which he can never forget.’” But, more 
than anything else, “the conversation of Arthur O'Neill won 
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and delighted him. All that the genius of later poets and 
romance writers has feigned of the wandering minstrel 
qvas realized in this man. There was no house of note in 
the north of Ireland, as far as Meath on the one hand and 
Sligo on the other, in which he was not well known and 
eagerly sought after.” 

For four yeers after this Harpers’ Festival, Bunting 
devoted himself to collecting airs in the counties of 
Derry and Tyrone, and afterwards in Connaught, and was 
thus enabled to produce in the year 1796 his first volume 
of sixty-six native Irish airs never before published. This 
collection fell into Thomas Moore’s hands very soon 
after its publication. ‘ Robert Emmet,” writes Moore, 
“during these college days used frequently to sit by me at 
the pianoforte while I played over the airs from Bunting’s 
Irish collection, and I remember one day, when we were thus 
«mployed, his starting up as if from a reverie while I played 
‘The Fox's Sleep,’ exclaiming passionately, ‘Oh, that I were 
at the head of twenty thousand men marching to that air!’” 
Eleven years after this Moore and Stevenson included in 
their first number of sixteen Irish melodies no fewer than eleven 
from Bunting’s first collection, but with no acknowledgment 
of the source from which they were taken. 

Robert Emmet and Thomas Russell, the preux chevalier 
of the United Irelanders, were among a group of lyrical 
writers whom Bunting drew round him in order to furnish 
songs for his second volume which might compete success- 
fully with those of Moore. These songs were founded upon 
irish originals collected at the recommendation of the 
McCrackens by Patrick Lynch, an Irish scholar and 
schoolmaster who had toured Oonnaught, folk-song 
collecting, first by himself and then along with Bunting. 
But the abortive risings and execution of Robert Emmet 
and Henry Joy McCracken and the arrest and conviction of 
Russell on the unwilling evidence of Patrick Lynch broke 
ap the band of enthusiastic folk-song collectors and long 
delayed the issue of Bunting’s second collection of Irish 
airs. When it did appear Moore laid it under heavy con- 
tribution, and years afterwards defended himself quite frankly 
against Bunting’s animadversions upon the alterations 
which his airs had suffered at the poet’s bands. “Had I 
mot ventured,” he writes in his diary of July 15th, 1840, 
“‘on these very admissible liberties many of the songs now 
most known and popular would have been still sleeping with 
all their authentic dross about them in Mr. Bunting’s first 
volume. The same charge is brought by him respecting those 
airs which I took from the second volume of his collection.” 

It was not until after a long interval. during which he had 
married and migrated from Belfast to Dublin, that Bunting 
produced in 1849 his last collection and, as it proved, his 
magnum opus. It was received with high commendation by the 
leading critics and assured its editor’s lasting fame. It is well 
described by Robert Chambers as “a national work of the 
deepest antiquarian and historical interest.” He adds: 
“When we hear Sir John Stevenson’s Irish melodies played 
by a young lady on the pianoforte, or even on the pedal 
harp, we do not hear the same music which O’Cahan, 
Carolan, and Hempson played. It is as much altered as 
Homer in the translation of Pope. For the true presentment 
of this music to modern ears we require the old sets as pre- 
served in the volumes of Bunting and ‘The Irish Harp’ played 
by an Irish harper.” Petrie concludes his memoir of his 
great predecessor in Irish folk-song collecting with these 
words :— 

“The publication of his last volume was, for the very few years 
which he survived it, not only a matter of the greatest happiness 
and consolation to him, but it excited him to devote the leisure of 
those years to the rearrangement of the old airs and to terminate 
his labours by leaving behind him a complete, uniform, and very 
nearly perfect collection of Irish music.” 

Moore’s verdict was a very different one. “ Received from 
Cramers and Co. a copy of Bunting’s newly published collec- 
tion of Irish airs. ‘ Was rather relieved, I confess, on find- 
ing, with the exception of a few airs, which I have already 
made use of, the whole volume is a mere mess of trash.’ ” 
Posterity has reversed Moore’s shallow musical judgment. 
Sir Charles Stanford has, by an act of historical justice, 
largely restored Moore’s melodies to the forms in which 
they are presented by Bunting. “The mess of trash” in 
Bunting’s third volume has, moreover, furnished Sir Charles 





with many beautiful ajrs for his own arrangement to lyrics 
suggested by the spirit and written in the measures of 
the old Gaelic songs. 

Mrs. Milligan Fox and her sister, Miss Alice Milligan, 
whose Irish scholarship is evident throughout the book, have 
done a good piece of work in dealing with the Bunting MSS. 
and correspondence as they have done. In a future edition 
the O'Neill and Lynch diaries might be condensed with 
advantage, and some of the additional space thus secured 
allotted to further translation from the Gaelic originals 
to which Bunting’s airs were sung. Limits of space make 
it impossible to enter into two or three very interesting 
speculations raised by Mrs. Milligan Fox which we hope 
will be publicly discussed. Was O’Curry justified in dis- 
crediting the list of Irish musical terms supplied to Bunting 
by Arthur O'Neill, who was, by all accounts, an honourable 
man? Was Petrie, as the writer of this review believes, 
justified in his contention that the form of Old Irish airs 
has been more correctly preserved by the Irish folk 
singers than by the Irish harpers to whose records of them 
Bunting pins his faith? Finally, ean any connexion be 
set up, as suggested by Petrie, between Persian and 
Indian lullabies and those of Ireland, and have such early 
Irish airs as the Plough tunes a like remote connexion with 
the East ? 





THE HOME UNIVERSITY LIBRARY.* 

WE have been somewhat tardy in noticing the excellent series 
which Messrs. Williams and Norgate have now for some 
months been publishing under the title given above. We have 
had of late years several “libraries.” They are indeed a 
feature of present-day publishing. Readers have such a 
choice of good books at very low prices as would have seemed 
impossible a generation ago, But the “Home University 
Library ” has a character of its own. All the volumes—there 
are now forty-two—are new: they are all written by men who 
speak with authority; they are all on serious subjects. They 
are meant, as the title indicates, to bring within the reach of 
a great public of readers the knowledge of what it is the ideal 
of a university to teach—philosophy and religion, literature 
and art, science (physical and social), geograp! y, and history. 
The series does not propose to supersede the universities ; 
it is conducted by men who hold high pJace in them. But 
it aims at doing something for those to whom the academic 
lecture-room is remote or inaccessible. It will have been 
observed that fiction is not represented in the list of subjects. 
We have no wish to depreciate this branch of literature—it 
would be a poor world from which fiction was banished—and 
we cannot but think that the man or woman to whom it makes 
no appeal misses much of the pleasure of life. But a library 
which is independent of the potent charm of the novel and 
the romance is an experiment as praiseworthy as it is bold. 
We have always praised other “libraries,” so far as their 
conductors have had the courage to include works of the 
graver kind; and it is but common justice to give propor. 
tional praise to one that restricts itself to such. As for om 
delay, a reviewer, to be perfectly candid, is apt to be a little 
afraid—or shall we say neglectful ?—of small books on big 
subjects. But if the books are small they are of excellent 
quality, and the enterprise itself is large enough. It is a 
great satisfaction to know that so far it has been a great 
success. 

And now for a few words about some of the later additions 
to the series. The Dawn of History, by Professor J. L. Myres, 
which stands twenty-ninth in the list, and Rome, by W. Warde 
Fowler, which is the forty-second and latest, may be men- 
tioned together. Both are, though with a considerable dif- 
ference of style, models of what such books should be. To 
bring a very large subject within very narrow limits 
of space is one of the most difficult of literary tasks. 
Where detail is impossible there is a great danger of being 
vague and indefinite. This danger is bappily escaped in both 
cases, The outlines in both books are drawn boldly and 
clearly ; in both cases the intelligent reader cannot fail to 
carry away a definite impression of what he has been studying. 
We would single out for mention in Professor Myres’s volume 


* The Home University Library of Modern Knowledge. Edited by Prof. Gilbert 
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the admirable chapters which have to do with the Mesopota- 
mian region. “The Dawn of Egypt,” which precedes them, 
is not less effectively done; but it is easier to get a clear idea 
of early history in the region of the Nile than in that of 
Euphrates and Tigris. Mr. Warde Fowler gives us a masterly 
sketch of Roman character and of what it did for the 
world. He has much to bring into his picture, and he does it 
very well. One great figure after another appears, and we 
generally feel that we know him better than we did before. 
Salla, for instance, comes on the stage at p. 155, though he 
has been mentioned before, and leaves it on p. 159. Commonly 
we think of him asa reactionary politician whose work passed 
away with him. Here it is pointed out that his reforms in 
non-political regions of public life, civil service, and ad- 
ministration of the law were permanent. We think that Mr. 
Fowler makes too light of tradition. All the narrative of 
Lars Porsena’s attack on Rome is relegated to the class of 
“picturesque story.” “We have no means of testing the 
truth of it.” If history is to Le limited to “tested truth” it 
will be brought within very narrow limits. 

We turr to a modern subject of the most pressing interest 
in the volume Peoples and Problems of India, by Sir T. W. 
Holderness. We would specially refer our readers to the 
chapter on “ Religions”—“‘in India religion takes the place 
of nationality”—and to that which is entitled “ Adminis- 
trative Problems.” The author has to déal with matters of 
the gravest importance—military, civil, and social—and is 
always sane and sensible. It would be idle to attempt any 
review of his opinion. But at least he gives his readers some 
idea*of the immensity of the task which is implied in the 
“British Rule.” Here is one example which may be selected 
as absolutely non-political—sanitary reform. On the one 
side there is the voice of the civilized world urging drastic 
action, on the other native opinion angrily repudiating change. 
“The Indian Administration is between two fires,” as Sir T. 
Holderness puts it. Limits of space forbid any notice of 
other volumes, gladly as we would give it. One, however, we 
would mention, Psychical Research, by Professor W. F. 
Barrett, with its marshalled array of evidence on Thought 
Reading, Thought Transference, Suggestion, Phantasms, 
Dreams, Divining, Hauntings, Automatic Writing, &c., matters 
on which not a few scientific men are apt to be either neglectful 
ar unjust. 





WHEN LIFE WAS NEW.* 
Tus is a book with an excellent title. The atmosphere of 
-Mr. Hutchinson's writing is full of the sense of freshness and 
inexperience which belongs to the world of a boy. Here, in 
fifteen chapters of life in Devonshire varied by excursions to 
‘highlands and islands, he gives us the adventures of a boy 
with a singular aptitude for getting the best out of the country 
round him—ferreting, fishing, shooting, hunting, and walking 
and talking with poachers and other able characters of the 
countryside. It would be difficult to choose out of these 
chapters any one story conspicuously better than the rest, 
but primus inter pares must come the tale of Tom Causey, the 
notorious good-for-nothing, who successfully defends himself 
on a charge of poaching and wounding a gamekeeper by 
calling the village policeman to prove an alibi. This the 
policeman truthfully does, urging that he had seen Tom home 
early on the night in question unable to walk alone. Tom is 
acquitted, and the story ends by his leaving the court apolo- 
gizing to the gamekeeper for having hit him so hard. Another 
excellent story of a different kind is Mr. Hutchinson’s relation 
of an experience of his own, when as a boy on a pony he 
viewed away a fox with a couple of hounds after him, the 
main body of the pack being after another fox; the fox fell 
back in trying to jump a wall, the bounds ran into him, and 
their single follower cut off the trophies with a pocket-knife. 
But on the whole the chapter in the book which we like best 
is the first, in which Mr. Hutchinson describes the very 
beginnings of all with wasps’ nests, wild bees, dogs, hedgehogs, 
and rabbits. The true spirit of boyhood blows through these 
reminiscences of small events and long hours of holiday ; it is 
a chapter for every man to read who has not forgotten, or 
would like to remember again, what it is to be a boy among 
fields and woods. Of one youthful tradition, by the way, 
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Mr. Hutchinson has not yet rid himself. He speaks of 
“ Authority” —who is a parent—looking upon fishing “ some- 
what with the eyes of Doctor Johnson,” and then comes the 
often-quoted reference to the worm at one end and the fool at 
the other. But that quotation is as ill-used as the Duke of 
Wellington’s remark about the Eton playing fields. There is 
no evidence to show that Johnson ever said anything of the 
kind. 





ON INDUS BANKS.* 
THE genial authors of this altogether delightful book have 
adopted an unconventional but, in the result, surprisingly 
successful method of describing life in a Punjab frontier 
district. At first sight, the not very happy title aiding, the 
book has the aspect of an amateurish account of much wild- 
fowl shooting, through which runs a thin thread of love 
interest. It is the tale of how that excellent fellow, that 
sturdy sportsman and keen official, young Mr. Vernon, of the 
Punjab Commission, won the hand of charming Miss Wayn- 
fleete from an undesirable “ Political,” the spoiled and foppish 
Mr. Vickers. The sentimental adventures of these young 
people lend a mild interest to the account of much 
slaughtering of pigs (there is no pig-sticking by the 
Indus, it seems), of wildfowl and crocodiles, but as 
the reader progresses in the desultory and easy-going 
narrative he discovers that he is beginning to know the land 
and people of Dera Ismail Khan (if we may hazard a guess 
as to the locale of the story), as no gazetteer or administration 
report will teach it to him. The authors know what they are 
writing about: they love the land and its inhabitants. Much 
administrative wisdom, much primitive and interesting folk- 
lore, are imbedded in pages which, for all their seeming 
artlessness, have the root of the matter in them, the en- 
thusiasm and first-hand knowledge which, after all, in a 
book of this kind count for more than the most elaborate 
literary art. Over and over again the reader chuckles at 
some piece of keen and bumorous observation. Take, for 
instance, the Punjabi usher, Lala Bodh Raj, of whom his head- 
master says ingenuously that “he is a good man. I always 
find that he does his best to please his pupils!” Let us hope 
that Sir Bampfylde Fuller’s eye will fall on this revealing 
touch of description. It is delightful, too, to light on authors 
who can write with friendly comprehension of their Indiaw 
fellow-subjects without thinking it necessary to disparage the- 
doings of their own countrymen in India. Who was the 
“Trollope” who was “knifed in a snipe jheel” by a fanatic ? 
An old friend and assistant says of him that “he was on the 
inside of our folk in a twelvemonth. I always congratulate 
myself that I was under him fora short time. There isa claso 
of Englishman for whom a native will do anything, and he 
was one of that kind.” Long may “that kind” survive, 
and not only on the sandy banks of Indus; men who 
can share the sports, the joys and sorrows, of simple 
rustic folk, and yet remain English gentlemen, dutiful, 
kindly, working hard and playing hard, keen  sports- 
men like the frontier folk about them, and yet zealous 
and indefatigible in doing their appointed task of main- 
taining law and order in a land where firm guidance 
alone can keep the wild border people from bloodshed 
and anarchy. Vernon’s plucky capture of a Baluch deserter 
is typical of the born frontier officer, and if our authors 
choose to reward his courage with the hand of pretty Miss 
Barbara, let us remember that such deeds too often pass 
without public recognition, and are taken as part of the day’s 
work. For all its unassuming literary form the book is in 
effect a convincing and unanswerable defence of British rule 
in India, and has more real instruction in it than dozens of 
hastily written impressions by cold-weather travellers. Miss 
Barbara's snapshots (they are apparently due to her camera) 
are no mean addition to a book which if it can be lightly 
read, brings a Punjab frontier district before our eyes with 
a vivid force which, if it is due to familiar knowledge rather 
than to literary skill, leaves a singularly abiding and life~ 
like impression of existence on the borders of Baluchistan: 
Nor need we be ashamed if its perusal gives us a thrill of 
pride at the thought of the work young Englishmen are 
doing in the rougher Indian districts. The single jarring 
note is poor Vickers, and even he, we are led to hope, wil? 
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learn better things in the school of Indian experience and in 
the companionship of men of a manlier nurture. 





THE MAGAZINES. 

Forrran policy looms large in the new Nineteenth Century. 
Mr. C. S. Goldman, M.P., in “Eleven Years of Foreign Policy ” 
endeavours to establish a close causal nexus between the 
existing situation and the policy of alliances and ententes 
suggested, if not rendered inevitable, by the temper of the 
Western nations during the Boer War. He contends that we 
have made great sacrifices of prestige and security, and that 
we can only be said to have succeeded in our game “if that 
game was to check German expansion.” He does not exactly 
condemn the policy, but holds that it has been vitiated 
throughout by our lack of military strength. “ We cannot 
continue indefinitely the policy of paying tribute to our allies 
for their hypothetical support in order that we may drift 
inevitably into a war in which we shall possess no guarantees 
of assistance.” Hence his ultimate conclusion that, as Liberal- 
ism is incapable of understanding the two main expressions 
of German thought—the industrial tariff or the Imperial 
Army and Navy—the problem will be solved by a Unionist 
Ministry either coming to terms with Germany or consolidating 
a real alliance of all who fear her ambitions. It is, however, 
pretty clear—so far as anything is clear in this curiously 
tentative article—that Mr. Goldman would greatly prefer the 
former alternative; indeed, he says it would be reckless not to 
make the attempt, and he suggests a “ reasonable settlement ” 
onthe following lines :— 

(1) That nothing must be proposed to Germany without the 
full previous knowledge and consent of France. 

(2) That the question of the limitation of armaments shall not 
be allowed to enter into the discussion. 

(3) That the natural and legitimate desire of Germany to 
expand her commerce and population into other parts of the 
world should be recognized as far as is compatible with vital 
British interests; and that we should express the belief that such 
an expansion would in many ways be to our interest. 

(4) That we should recognize that a restriction of German 
commerce and the consequent failure to improve the condition of 
the German working classes is of no business advantage to us, and 
makes directly both for underselling in this country and for a war 
which will burden our industries and working classes for years 
even in the event of success. 

(5) That as a corollary of these views we indicate our readiness 
to assist Germany, wherever we can, to attain her colonial outlets, 
and that we give a promise that when an Imperial tariff system is 
established her products shall be in no way penalized to tho 
advantage of other external Powers; on the understanding, of 
course, that she likewise will indicate her readiness not to dis- 
criminate against us. 


We may add that Mr. Goldman goes so far as to say—d propos 
of the Franco-German Morocco settlement—that it is no 
thanks to Sir Edward Grey that war did not come first; while 
his views on the increasingly close connexion of foreign policy 
and economic interests show an approximation to those of 
Mr. Norman Angell. The attack on Sir Edward Grey is 
renewed by Mr. E. D. Morel in “The True Story of the 
Morocco Negotiations.” The main drift of the article may 
be found in the statement that, as tested by the Morocco 
aifair, the Anglo-French “ Declaration” of April 1904 “has 
been transformed into an arrangement by which a British 
Foreign Secretary has undertaken to make the French case, 
in interests purely French, his own, and consequently, but 
without its consent, that of the nation.” Mr. Morel observes 
that Sir Edward Grey is to be admired for his disinterested- 
ness and detachment from selfish ambitions. But he charges 
him, during the course of the negotiations, with misinter- 
preting the German assurances, with lapses of memory, 
and with purauing a provocative diplomacy in the interests of 
French colonial Jingoes. He is also “saturated with the anti- 
German prejudices which permeate the minds of his advisers,” 
and, in fine, he is responsible for an attitude in regard to the 
Act of Algeciras, which causes Mr. Morel to say that, 
whatever is said of it, “in common decency let us leave 
the word honour out of the discussion.” Mr. Morel 
winds up with a defence of M, Caillaux, who, though he 
may have erred in his methods, was “a man of broad and 
logical mind,” who saw that the only way out of the difficulty 
“was a frank, full, and thorough understanding with Ger- 
many,” and fell a victim to the influences wielded against the 
peace party in the French Ministry by the British diplomatic 
machine, We have abstained from any comment on Mr. Morel’s 








narrative, but may say that, if it is true, hanging is too good 
for our Foreign Secretary, and, if it is false, Mr. Morel has for 
ever shattered his reputation as a publicist ——Mr. Ian Mal- 
colm’s article on “Justice to Ireland” may be specially 
recommended to the consideration of those English Home 
Rulers who persuade themselves, in the words of the Daily 
Chronicle, that “Ireland will never have a frugal or an 
efficient Government until she controls it herself.” The 
Nationalist leaders have been aggressively contemptuous of 
“ material reforms ” or “ fleshpots,” but do they really believe 
that a reduction of old-age pensions will be popular ? 
Mr. Anderson Graham, who has recently made a tour in the 
old congested districts, has come to a sinrilar conclusion. 
We may particularly commend to our readers his bold 
condemnation of the present enthusiasm for Gaelic, which 
he holds to be leading education altogether astray. People 
who have a struggle to make their living are wasting 
valuable time in acquiring an accomplishment which 
should be the luxury of leisured scholars——Sir William 
White writes on the Recenc Changes in Admiralty 
Organization, which in the main meet with his cordial 
approval, and he demurs to those interpretations of the 
Memorandum in which Mr. Churchill is credited with 
belittling the achievements of his predecessors. Sir William 
White, however, in a very interesting discussion of the duties 
of the additional Civil Lord, based in good part on his own 
long experiences as Director of Naval Construction, unhesita- 
tingly expresses his opinion that the main work and responsi- 
bility must remain as at present, ¢.¢., with the Controller. 
We may also note Mr. Frederic Harrison's attack on the art of 
Rodin, under the heading “ Aischro-Latreia—the Cult of the 
Foul”; Miss Mary Taylor's spirited vindication of her grand- 
mother, Mrs. John Stuart Mill, from the disparaging and com- 
promising references in the Hdinburgh Review; Mr. MacColl’s 
caustic survey, “A Year of Post-Impressionism”; and Mr. 
Darrell Figgis’s able if somewhat patronizing estimate of 
Dickens. 

Owing to the regrettable illness of the editor, the February 
National Review appears without the “Episodes of the 
Month,” thus losing what is its most characteristic feature. 
The National without Mr. Maxse is like London without 
the taxi. Lord Percy writes on Russia’s réle in a European 
war, urges the need of the closest combination for the triple 
entente, and expresses the hope that the present clamour 
against Russia will soon cease completely. The article 
winds up with a sensational account of the immediate 
cause of the recent supersession of the principal members of 
the Board of Admiralty .ua a direct impeachment of Lord 
Haldane’s veracity. For the rest Lord Percy’s platform is 
accurately defined in the following sentences :—“ The British 
people must not be deluded by even the most reputable organs 
of the Press which assert that we have no mission to redress 
the balance of power; that we must not meditate Continental 
warfare or organize ourselves to that end. On the contrary, 
we must do all three. Scanty as our military resources are 
we must do it or perish.” “Navalis” welcomes the 
appointment of the Navy War Staff and indicates tho 
immense arrears of work which lie before it owing to the 
“scandalous apathy” of the Committee of Imperial Defence, 
the absence of proper war plans, and the fluctuations of our 
shipbuilding programmes. We may note that the writer 
specially urges on the War Staff the need of teaching the art 
of writing clear orders, the neglect of which led to disaster in 
the past. The most readable article in the number is Mr, 
Bernard Holland’s delightful study of Kent and the Poets, 
full of happy quotations and incisive comments, “ Kentish 
poets,” he observes, “have the advantage over those of 
other counties that the word ‘Kent’ is good for rhyming 
and that ‘Kentish’ is a good adjective. ‘Surrey’ rhymes, 
indeed, to ‘worry, ‘hurry,’ ‘flurry,’ and ‘scurry,’ but 
these words call up nothing more pleasing than Clap- 
ham Junction or Waterloo; the rest of the counties, 
oddly enough, rhyme to nothing.” In a most amusing 
passage Mr. Holland observes that “the feeling of the 
populace for Jack Cade, as imagined by Shakespeare, was pre- 
cisely like that of a later populace for Roger Tichborne, a 
poor man kept out of his rights by a conspiracy of the rich.” 
Shakespeare, who foresaw everything, anticipated the attitude 
of stalwart Radicals towards Lord Loreburn over the 
magistracy in the dialogue between two of Cade’s followers, 
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while Cade himself anticipated the Home Secretary’s attitude 
towards the Dartmoor Shepherd when he tried Lord Saye 
for appointing justices of the peace “to call poor men before 
them about matters they were not able to answer.” 
Another charming paper is Mr. Aubrey Bell’s on “ A Winter's 
Walk in Andalucia,” with its many happy illustrations of 
the characteristic gaiety, indolence, and intelligence of the 
andaluz. Mr. Maurice Low, in his monthly review of 
American Affairs, gives some remarkable facts bearing on the 
salaries and perquisites of members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, which lead him to observe that in the United States 
statesmanship pays. Thus some thrifty Western members are 
alleged to have saved £3,000 in two years. On the other 
hand “there is no country in the world so neglectful of its 
public servants,” in proof of which he instances the treat- 
ment of Colonel Goethals, the chief engineer in charge at 
Panama. 

Mr. Joseph King, M.P., gives an interesting account of the 
German elections in the Contemporary, summarizing his 
impressions during a fortnight spent in visiting German 
friends, discussing politics with them, and witnessing party 
warfare. Though he attended meetings of the Centre and 
National Liberal Parties, we gather that for the most part he 
frequented those of the Social Democrats, to whose organiza- 
tion and solidarity he pays a well-founded tribute. Their 
800,000 subscribing members contribute £200,000 a year, and 
the amount of unpaid missionary work done is amazing. They 
also utilize women more than the other parties. On the other 
hand the National Liberal Party “has many fine aims, but no 
popular cries.” He also notices the drift towards Conserva- 
tism of the professors and students at the universities, due 
partly to a dread of Socialism, partly to interested motives. 
Thirty years ago they were mostly National Liberals. Mr. King 
declares that at none of the meetings he attended did he hear 
anything like racial hatred or bellicose menace in the criticisms 
of British foreign policy, but in private conversations with 
retired Ministers, professors, and journalists, as well as with 
candidates and active politicians of very different groups, he 
found general distrust, and even despair, of good relations 
between the Governments, even amongst those who declared 
that the people as a whole were anxious to trade together, 
live in peace, and join in a common civilization. These 
friendly critics suggested that it was no good for us to make 
speeches or say anything at all unless we could do something 
at the same time. But the only specific advice Mr. King 
records is that Englishmen should not go about talking and 
behaving as if the increase of the German fleet to make it com- 
mensurate with their expanding commerce and world-wide in- 
terests was undertaken with the intention of invading England. 
Sir George Wedderburn, writing under the heading “ King 
George and India,” eulogizes without reserve Western edu- 
cation as mainly responsible for rendering Indian public 
opinion strong and articulate, and approves of the Congress 
movement in all its workings. He admits the Indian Civil 
Service to be “ the most honest and efficient body of officials that 
the world has seen,” but “ with grief” has seen it “ degenerate 
from a friendly paternal autocracy into a bureaucratic machine 
of the Russian type, in direct antagonism with the aspirations 
of the people and angrily hostile to freedom and progress.” 
He allows Lord Curzon capacity and energy, but most un- 
fairly charges him with throwing his whole weight on the 
side of official domination, and denounces the Partition 
of Bengal as “the thorn in the flesh which poisoned all 
the body politic” and created chaos and exasperation 
against British rule. The heroes of the new era are Lord 
Hardinge, Lord Crewe, and, above all, Lord Morley, whose 
“dictum of the ‘ settled fact,’ the personal refusal to reconsider 
the Partition, was a temporary sacrifice in order to secure a 
permanent good.”——“ Disestablishment in Wales” is dealt 
with from opposing points of view by the Bishop of St. Davids 
and Mr. Llewelyn Williams, K.C., M.P., and amongst other 
articles we may specially notice Mr. W. M. J. Williams’s useful 
record of Imperial Funds spent in Ireland, in which all discus- 
sion of the merits of Home Rule is carefully avoided; Mr. Henry 
Baerlein’s painful account of the condition of the Mayas in 
Yucatan, which he pronounces to be nothing more or less than 
slavery, while admitting that some of the hacendados treat 
their labourers humanely; and Mr. Norman Lamont’s 
encouraging review of the “recovery” of the West Indies, 
as the result of the enlightened policy of encouraging new 




















industries—rubber, cotton, cacao, bananas—instead of relying 
solely on sugar. 

Mr. Baumann makes out a very strong case in the 
Fortnightly why the Unionist Party should not attempt to 
rival the present Government programme of State Socialism.. 
If the Unionists are to return to power it will be by the help 
of the people who desire to husband the national resources 
to restore the Constitution, and to perfect Imperial defence, 
Mr. Lloyd George and the Radical electors are like Dr, 
Johnson, who, when he surveyed the grounds at Inverary, 
remarked, “What I admire here is the total defiance of 
expense.” It is hopeless for the Unionists to compete in this 
direction. There are plenty of things for them to do, and which 
cry for attention. Mr. Baumann says, “ The electors ought not 
to be asked to chcose between two competing programmes of 

Socialism, but between focialiem and a strong and orderly 
government of the Empire.” Mr. Laurence Jerrold writes of 
“ French ‘ Patriots’ and English ‘ Liberals,’” and asks both to 
be more reasonable. It is indeed a strange world in which 
the English Liberal of the anti-military type and the fire. 
eating reactionary Frenchmen are political brothers, and the 
Daily News and M. Paul Dérouléde lie down together, each 
agreeing that the entenfe is a onesided and embarrassing 
arrangement. What would happen to France if she broke away 
from England? Mr. Jerrold answers the question thus : “She 
will either be attacked alone by Germany, or she must accept 
alliance with Germany against England. Germany will either 
fight heror absorb her.” Here is his answer to the other question 
as to the result of our abandoning France and making up to 
Germany. “Firstly, we must let Germany catch us up in 
naval armaments; and secondly, we must break with France. 
Both conditions obviously will be exacted; no one who doubts 
that sees things as they are. Is the English Liberal prepared 
for either consummation? Does he imagine that it would 
make for the greater freedom of the world that the German 
Empire should equal us at sea and equal France on land, and 
thus have the upper hand of both countries ? ” The article 
by “G.” on “Strikes” is timely. The battle is now being 
fought out amongst the miners as to which shall get 
the upper hand—the principle of the old-fashioned col- 
lective bargaining unions or syndicalism, and the article in 
question shows us something of what this foreign importa- 
tion is. The weapon of the Syndicalists is a strike on as 
large a scale as possible and approaching as near as possible 
to the general strike, the object being that during the 
anarchy of a general stoppage the government of the 
country may become so enfeebled that the workmen of a 
particular industry may be able to seize that industry and 
appropriate it tothemselves. We are given various quotations 
to show that the Labour Party has largely identified itself 
with the Syndicalist idea, and we are told of some of the 
effects of putting Syndicalist ideas into practice in Liverpool 
last summer. ‘The rise in child mortality was such that 500 
poor children were killed by the methods of the new trade 
unionism in impeding sanitation and stopping food supplies. 
It is to be hoped that a coal strike will not bring about 
kindred results. 

The most interesting article in Blackwood is the last. “The 
Durbar from the Crowd” gives us what so many of the 
picturesque and descriptive writers have missed, for here we 
are made to realize not so much what the crowd saw as what 
it felt. The impressive thing to the native come from his 
village was the actual presence of the Badshah, and as he 
returned he said, “God sends the sun and the rain, and 
He used to send the spear, and now the land has seen their 
King.” But it was not only the peasant who was conscious 
of the greatness of the occasion and the intensity of the 
feeling. The writer of the article tells us that the 
situation was summed up by the German Consul-General, 
who, when asked his views said, “There are no words.” 
The crowd was greatly impressed by the good humour of the 
police and by their consideration: this was expressed by an 
old farmer who remarked, “ No doubt the Badshah had given 
orders to the police to treat his subjects properly; it was only 
real Badshahs who thought of the poor folk in the streets.” At 
first the crowd wasa silent one: the old memories of the Moguls 
still lived, when he who made a demonstration as the King 
passed was cut down by the guards; but when the King 
and Queen showed themselves on the walls of the Mogul 
Palace for all the country folk to see them they “cheered 
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as never the East had dared to do before.” ——A story, “ From 
the Outposts,” makes us realize the fearful difficulty of 
administering justice in remote places in Africa, and how 
great is the strein upon the official who has not only to 
be judge but public prosecutor as well. The writer in the 
present instance tells us how he had to investigate a case 
of the murder of an Englishman, and how the evidence proved 
a certain man to be guilty. Before the sentence could be 
carried ont it had to be referred to headquarters—a matter 
of many weeks. During the period of waiting the prisoner, 
who always declared his innocence, turned his attention to 
gardening, and grew excellent vegetables for his judge. At 
last the confirmation of the sentenve arrived, and the judge 
was put in the unpleasant position of having to hang his 
eficient gardener. On the way to the execution the judge 
discovered that every one knew that the prisoner was innocent 
and that the murder had been committed by some one else; 
the fact was so well known that every one supposed 
that the Judge knew it, too, though no one had ever 
enlightened him. That he was about to varry out the sentence 
was attributed to the fact that the white ants had eaten the 
cabbages under the prisoner’s charge. So the execution was 
turned into an inquiry, and a free pardon was granted in due 
course——Mrs. Andrew Lang gives a very amusing account 
of a book by M. Paul Eudel, True et Truqueurs, which seems to 
give a great deal of light on the dark subject of artistic 
forgeries, and Mr. Edmund Candler describes a Hindoo 
pilgrimage to a cave high up in the mountains of Kashmir, 
where Siva is worshipped, the two great stalactites of ice 
being especially hely. The authorities of Kashmir now 
supervise the procession, and the loss of life is not so great 
as formerly in this desert of rock and snow. Mr. Candler 
gives a curious account of the cave after the pilgrims had 
left it—no priest lives there—and of the native who had come 
there to seek knowledge living with his wife at an altitude 
equal to that of the highest Alps, with wild onions for their 
only food. 

The first article in the United Service Magazine for February, 
entitled “ Oversea Expeditions and the Command of the Sea,” 
by “Two Seamen,” is especially striking as coming from a 
naval source. With its main contention we are in full 
sympathy. It is that in case of war we must dispatch our 
expeditionary force immediately and without waiting till we 
have obtained a naval victory over the enemy. Every con- 
sideration of prudence and strategy demands this. Confucius, 
greatest of philosophers, in his one recorded remark upon 
war, said, “If I fight I must win.” If we follow this teaching 
we must certainly dispatch our expeditionary force at once. 
If we engage in war our object is to beat the enemy, not to 
proceed under some system of limited liability which is bound 
to break down if the enemy are successful on the Continent. 
To put the matter quite clearly, if Germany were able just to 
beat France on the Continent because we failed to send out 
150,000 men, we should be the greatest fools in history. 
Germany then—such a victory if it were achieved would be 
an absolute victory—would very soon be in a position to deal 
with us, and we should have to fight her single-handed. If 
we go into war our side must win, and we must use every con- 
ceivable resource at our command by land and sea to ensure 
that that side does win. “In for a penny in for a pound” is 
an essential argument in war. Another article entitled 
“The Annual Training of an Infantry Company,” by “F. O.,” 
will be of great interest to regimental officers. 








NOVELS. 


FATHERS OF MEN.* 
OF late years the number of good school stories has been 
substantially increased. We are glad to welcome in Mr. 
fornung’s new volume yet another addition to this select 
category. Whether Fathers of Men is a faithful picture of 
Uppingham in the last years of Thring’s régime it is 
impossible for any one who is not an Uppinghamian 
to decide. But any one, whether an old public school 
boy or not, must admit that the picture is vivid and 
the characterization fresh and engrossing. For Mr. 
Hornung has not merely given us an elaborate study of a 
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particular public school under a famous head master at a 
particular period. He has invented a situation, quite new in 
school stories, which is excellently adapted to test the public 
school system—a situation which dominates the whole story 
from the entrance of the hero to his exit on the last page. 
Jan Rutter is the son of a lady who eloped with a groom, was 
disowned by her parents, sank her position in that of her 
husband, and died a coachman’s wife, déclassée and unfor- 
given. Jan was brought up in the stables till he was 
thirteen, and then on his father’s death was reclaimed and 
adopted by his grandparents, and after a spell of private 
tuition sent to the same public school as the son of his father’s 
master. Poor Jan is not only handicapped by his antecedents 
but by his appearance. He looks like a groom or jockey, and 
is at once called “ Tiger”; but the nickname is endurable, as it 
includes a homage to his moral qualities. Then he has a 
strong and uncouth Yorkshire accent, and, above all, the con- 
sciousness of his social drawbacks aggravates the secretiveness 
of a proud, stubborn, undemonstrative nature. But, it will 
be urged at once, this is just a case where the boys at a 
public school would make it a point of honour never 
to remember such antecedents against one of their number. 
True; but Jan did not and could not know this. As he 
puts it at the end of the book :— 

“TI had a secret when I came here, and Evan knew it, but 
nobody else. It was a big secret—about my people and me too— 
and if it had come out then I’d have bolted like a rabbit. I 
know now that it wouldn't have mattered as much as I thought 
it would ; things about your people, or anything that ever hap- 
pened anywhere else, don’t hurt or help much in a place like 
— ,, it’s what you can do and how you take things that matters 

ere. 

As a matter of fact Evan Devereux—the son of his father’s 
master and his own old playmate—had not played the game 
and it was only the immediate intervention of Jan's house- 
master that bound him to secrecy. None the less Jan’s 
estimate isa sound one. Boys are judged by what they can 
do and how they take things. At first it went hard enough 
with him, for his uncouthness exposed him to ridicule and his 
constant suspicion made him silent and sulky. Then he was 
abominably bullied by his form-master, a brilliant scholar 
with all the gifts of his profession but coolness and judgment 
of character—a stimulating teacher cursed with an intem- 
perate intellect on which Jan, with his self-incriminating 
reticence, always acted as an acute irritant. His house- 
master, a just and generous man, decides not to interfere, 
preferring to let the boy sink or swim, and believing that his 
character will save him. It did in the long run after many 
trials, a good deal of bullying, much injustice and misrepre- 
sentation. Let us hope that Jan would have won through 
anyhow; but there can be no doubt whatever that his ultimate 
emergence into a place in the sun was largely due to his 
greatest school asset—the fact that he was a natural left-hand 
bowler. 

Apart from Jan and his laborious progress, hampered by 
the burden of his mixed heredity, there is a great deal 
of excellent portraiture and no lack of appropriate inci- 
dent. To take the incident first, we may especially note the 
visit of the eminent clocutionist, Mr. Abinger, a figure whom 
middle-aged men will have no difficulty in recognizing, and 
the episode entitled ‘“‘Sprawson’s Masterpiece.” Sprawson 
is admirably hit off in the sentence in which he is de- 
scribed as “rather a bully, but more of a humorist, who 
would administer a whole box of pills prescribed for 
himself to some unfortunate urchin in no need of them; 
and yet when he drew Jan in the house fives, and was 
consequently knocked out in the first round, nobody could 
have taken a defeat or treated a partner better.” His 
“masterpiece” was the organization of a bogus burglary 
when, in the absence of Mr. Heriot, an innocuous but incom- 
petent colleague took charge of the house. This is a most 
diverting interlude with an excellent moral—that it is a 
dangerous game to attempt to score off a good master who 
happens at the same time to be a man of the world. Of the 
boys who play a prominent part in the story none is more 
engaging than Carpenter, “Chips,” Jan’s faithful admirer, 
an unathletic enthusiast, who had all the literature of the game 
at his fingers’ ends, though he was no cricketer; a stylist 
and a hero-worshipper whose enthusiasm for the school and 
for his heroes survived repeated discouragements. Charles 
Cave is a more conventional type of the athletic Adonis, but in 
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Evan Devereux we have a remarkable study of the popular, 
attractive, but essentially selfish and self-protective boy, who 
combines “a facility for acquiring knowledge” with “an 
inveterate horror of laying himself open to rebuke.” His rela- 
tions with Jan, the son of his father’s coachman, run through 
the whole story. He never really plays the game, yet Jan’s 
trust in his old playmate is invincible and leads him 
finally to the wild act of self-sacrifice which imperils 
his whole career. There is more than a touch of the improb- 
able in this incident, in which Jan takes the place of his friend 
to rid him of the importunities of a blackmailer and then 
shoulders the entire burden of culpability ; but we can forgive 
the artificiality for the admirable skill with which Mr. Hornung 
handles the sequel. The scene in chapel, the fragment of 
the head master’s sermon, and Jan’s final interview with his 
house-master after everything has been cleared up, are touched 
with a generous sentiment that escapes effusiveness, and they 
bring to a fitting close a story which is at once a fine tribute 
to a great school and a great head master, and a fresh and 
penetrating study of that eternal problem—the human boy 





Yellow Men and Gold. By Gouverneur Morris. (Eveleigh Nash. 
2s. net.)—This is an autobiographical story of an American youth 
who becomes a treasure hunter, a réle for which nature has com- 
pletely unfitted him, both mentally and physically. To tell the 
truth Mr. James Parrish is a painfully stupid and gawky youth, 
and not till he is forced as a stowaway on board the ‘Shantung’ 
does he cut any sort of creditable figure in the eyes of the 
reader. Even when Bessie, the wonderful woman who runs the 
*Shantung,’ has given him a good course of physical training 
he contrives to do the wrong thing in most emergencies. But 
at any rate his adventures and those of his shipmates, chiefly 
Chinese, are extremely exciting reading. The author has put 
just enough pidgin English into the book to be entertain- 
ing without being tiresome. The hero indeed tries to learn 
Chinese, but finds an extraordinary difficulty in so doing, 
and as Jili, one of the Chinamen on board the ‘Shantung,’ 
courteously remarks, “You think Chinamen no good Mellican 
talkee; me think you hellee dam bad Chinaman talkee.” Tho 
chief quarrel which the reader will have with this book of adven- 
turo is that the cheerful ending leaves him by no means certain 
that Jim and Bessie and Bessie’s little boy are a sufficient crew to 
get the ‘Shantung’ into port. There is a holocaust in the last 
chapters both of the entire crew of the ‘Shantung’ and of the 
crew of villainous adventurers, who, after stealing Jim Parrish’s 
secret, also go treasure hunting on board another steamer called 
‘Calliope.’ The last page of the book finds the three principal 
personages positively the only survivors of all the dramatis personae, 
and, as they are in mid-ocean, itseems rather doubtful whether they 
and the treasure which they have on board will ever be saved. 
However, the author has conducted them safely through so many 
adventures that there are grounds for hope that his intention was 
to bring them to land. 

The Way of an Eagle, By E. M. Dell. “First Novel Library.” 
(T. Fisher Unwin. 6s.)—Thero is a certain force and vigour about 
this book which will commend it to the reader, though it suffers 
severely from the common faults incidental to a first novel. The 
characters are almost all of them Anglo-Indians, and the scene is 
laid both in India and in England, The opening chapters, which 
are concerned with a hill fortress besieged by natives on the 
frontier, are most exciting, and the melodramatic element, 
which the author seems unable to help introducing, is more in 
place there than in the later portions of the book. The character 
of the hero is not very convincing, though considerable pains have 
obviously been taken in its construction. It is very diflicult for 
the reader to understand through the medium of pen and ink the 
peculiar magnetic and dominant quality which the hero’s iron will 
is said to impart to his personality. The heroine is not a very 
sympathetic figure either. But the fact remains, as stated above, 
that the vigour of the book carries the reader along, and in spite 
of its weaknesses and mistakes makes it more attractive reading 
than many works possessed of much greater polish. 

ReapaBLe Novers.—Stories in Grey. By Barry Pain, (T. 
Werner Laurie. 6s.)—These are stories of different phases of 
modern life, and though the scene of at least one is laid abroad 
they are all concerned with English people. Most of them, as the 
title indicates, are grey in colour, but every now and then, as in 
the story of “The Doll,” Mr. Barry Pain relents and leaves his 
readers in a cheerful mood at the end of the story.——The Shifter. 
By Captain Herbert W. Platts. (Whitcombe and Tombs, Ltd. 
33. 6d. net.)—A story of the sea. It contains many exciting 
adventures, but is overweighted Ly the minute descriptions of the 





SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other Jorms.] 





M. Pougin’s admirable monograph on Malibran, which, if we 
remember aright, originally appeared in serial form in the pages 
of the Ménestrel, now appears in an English version as The Life 
of Marie Malibran: the Story of a Great Singer (Eveleigh Nash, 
10s. net). The sub-title is, however, misleading, for Malibran 
was that and a good deal more. Unlike the average prima 
donna, she was a fine musician, a great actress, and a most 
accomplished, attractive, and witty woman. Add to this a 
romantic and meteoric career and an early and tragic death, 
and the growth of a legend was inevitable. M. Pougin has 
been at pains to sift the evidence contained in previous lives 
and reminiscences, and though he rejects many of the most 
sensational stories enough remains to warrant the tributes of 
Lamartine and de Musset and Gautier—who said of Malibran that 
she had “the genius to die young ”—and the verdict of M. Pougin 
that her interpretation was always original and creative. “The 
fascination she exercised over all who knew her,” writes M. Pougin, 
“is only equalled by the hold which another no less extraordinary 
artist in a different medium had in his time for the same 
reason; Paganini’s memory has also become legendary.” But, 
unlike Paganini, Malibran was a lovable person. She was not 
altogether free from jealousy, but it was redeemed by many acta 
of exquisite generosity. Her hard upbringing and the disillusion- 
mont of her first marriage never embittered her; indeed, she might 
have taken for her motto the line, Haud ignara mali miseris 
succurrere disco. Her intrepidity was amazing: sho never spared 
herself. In her own words, she could not economize her energy, and 
the last few months of her life she was, in M. Pougin’s words, 
“racing to her death.” We regret to have to say that while the 
volume is handsomely got up the translation is indifferently 
executed and marred by some very bad misprints. To take a few 
examples, the first two lines of Lamartine’s epitaph are rendered 
thus :— 

“ Beauty, love, skill—these graced this woman’s name, 
Writ on her face and heart, limped in her voice!” 
In a eulogistic notice by Fétis we read “the charming manner, 
in which she minced and displayed expression, is a real innovation 
in the art of singing.” Again, on p. 49 a reference is made to “the 
fine contralto chords [sic] of her voice.” 





In the series of “ National Society’s Church History Manuals” 
(National Society’s Depository, 1d. net) we have four numbers, 
History of the Church of England, by the Rev. Arthur Carr. The 
periods are 33-597, 697-1170, 1170-1547, and 1547-1€04, These 
manuals are intended for the use of schools, and seem likely to 
serve their purpose very well. We cannot accept all Mr. Carr's 
conclusions. Archbishop Becket was in a way a champion of 
freedom, but a nation which accepted his principles to the full 
would cease to be free. It is scarcely fair to class with such an 
irregularity as refusing to kneel for the reception of the Sacra- 
ment and with the rejection of the Episcopal for the I'resbyterian 
Order “ the placing of the Holy Table in the body of the Church 
north and south.” “The Table,” says the Rubric, “shall stand in 
the Body of the Church or in the Chancel, where Morning and 
Evening Prayer are appointed to be said.” On the whole, how- 
ever, Mr. Carr’s book is most satisfactory. 





Historical Catalogue of the Printed Editions of Holy Scripture. 
Compiled by T. H. Darlow, M.A., and H. F. Moule, M.A. (the 
Bible House. 63s.)—We must explain that it is the whole 
work which is thus priced and that the volumes are not sold 
separately. Vol. i, containing the English section, along with 
a number of books in dialect, appeared in 1903. Now vol. ii 
is published in three parts, containing together 1,849 pages. 
We offer our congratulations to the Society which has conducted 
this enterprise and to the editors whose unfailing industry and 
learning have brought it to a successful termination. It is a 
magnificent work, worthy of the great society from which it 
proceeds—a society whose labours are now receiving, we rejoice 
to know, a wider and more generous recognition than has ever 
before been accorded to them. The catalogue is founded, so to 
speak, on the contents of the Society’s library, but it includes 
many other volumes (marked with distinguishing brackets). 
First come 36 pages of Polyglot Bibles (the whole or parts), 
the latest being one with Hebrew (a revised Masoretic text), 
Greck, Latin, with French by the Abbé Gloire, the publication 
of which was commenced in Paris in 1898. As specimens of the 





cruelties of the captain and the mate, 


text we may take the German section, consisting of 69 pages, 
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together with nine more in which versions in Yiddish and other 

“jargon” dialects are found, and the Zulu concluding the whole 
geries. This section contains 39 pages. The earliest publication 
recorded is of the date of 1846, when a zealous missionary led 
the way by publishing some passages from the Book of Genesis, 
The latest is a new edition of a complete translation in the 
Zulu tongue, which appeared in 1903. 





Modern England. By Louis Cazamian. (J. M. Dent and Sons. 
4s. 64. net.)—M. Cazamian is good enough to express the belief 
that “English vitality is still admirably strong, and that no one 
ean yet foresee the day when it will be spent.” Nevertheless he 
thinks that all is not well with us, and it would be idle to deny that 
there are many things wanting to us, and many which need 
improvement. The warnings which meet us as we read are doubt- 
less salutary; they would be more so, but that there are not 
unfrequent fallacies in the arguments on which they are founded. 
That we have rivals in the trade of the world who were negligible 
fifty years ago is perfectly true, but it is also true that our own 
business has vastly increased. An elder brother is not less 
vigorous, because the younger has grown up. Our wealth has 
vastly increased; pauperism is less; the rate of mortality has 
diminished ; almost alone among the nations of Europe our account 
of income and expenditure shows a balance on the right side. Some- 
times M. Cazamian’s statements are somewhat too wide. “In 
almost all very large towns, water, gas, means of conveyance, 
baths, markets, hospitals, docks, burial grounds,” are, we are told, 
“municipally managed.” How far is this true of London, which 
stands at the head of our author’s list? Of water and docks only ; 
and, to a certain extent, of baths and of means of conveyance. Some- 
times’ the statements are nothing less than amazing. Can M. 
Cazamian know anything of the Oxford and Cambridgo of to-day 
when he declares that “the student’s life in the old universities ” 
is “ proudly closed against democracy, against the utilitarian appli- 
eation of the sciences, and, one might almost say, against modern 
culture”? Against democracy they have never been closed. They 
were once dominated, it is true, by the Church, but then the Church 
is essentially democratic. As to the sciences, it is enough to look 
at the list of Oxford “schools” and Cambridge “ triposes.” If 
we do not always accept M. Cazamian’s criticisms we thank him 
for the kindness with which they are expressed. 


Greece and Babylon, By Lewis B. Farnell, Litt.D. (T. and T. 
Clark. 7s. 6d. net.)—Dr. Wilde, himself distinguished for his 
successful application to life of the great forces of Nature, 
founded at Oxford a lectureship in Comparative Religion. By a 
happy choice Dr. Farnell, author of “Cults of the Greek States” 
and of other works, was appointed to give the first course, and 
this volume contains his prelections. The sub-title runs thus: 
“ A Comparative Sketch of Mesopotamian, Anatolian, and Hellenic 
Religions.” Dr. Farnell is distinctly opposed to the theory which 
finds Babylonian influence in the origins of Greek religion. He sees 
a material barrier in the Hittite Empire which shut off Babylonia 
from Western Asia. If we occupy this standpoint, the whole 
inqniry certainly becomes more interesting. Analogies and con- 
trasts are more significant if we can regard them as independent 
in their origins. Dr. Farnell’s volume is a most careful and 
luminous exposition of his subject. His book well deserves study 
throughout, but we would specially direct the attention of 
our readers to chapters vii.-x., entitled “The Deities as Social- 
Powers,” “Religion and Morality,” and “Purity a Divine 
Attribute.” We do not underrate the importance of such 
branches of the subject as Cosmogony and Ritual; but, after all, 
the great question, that which permanently interests us, is this : 
What did this or that religion do to make the State stronger and 
more orderly, the individual citizen more patriotic in his public, 
more self-restrained and temperate in his private life? In 
one—and that beyond all question the most important— 
category of ethics, sexual purity, the Babylonian religion is 
markedly superior to the Hellenic. The less a Greek thought 
about the personalities of the deities which he worshipped the 
better for him. It was not so with the Babylonian. The Greek 
god was licentious and revengeful ; the Babylonian wasa decently 
living citizen in a higher world; it was only the Hebrew who was 
raised to a wholly different plane of being. 





The Frogs of Aristophanes. Translated into kindred metres by 
Alfred D. Cope. (Oxford: B. H. Blackwell, 3s. net.)—Mr. Cope 
has done well to give this version to the world. If it does not 
reach the highest level of Aristophanic translation—this, as 
Mr. Cope would doubtless agree, belongs to Mr. B. B. Rogers—it 
is distinctly good. The lyrical parts are better, we think, than 
the dialogue. That may seem strange, but as a matter of fact it 
is easier to accomplish the tours de force which are necessary in 
the one than to avoid the danger of the prosaic which is always 





at hand in the other. Here are some lines which we choose 
because some of our present-day novelists may lay them to 
heart. Zschylus has been reproaching his rival Euripides with 
the base subjects which he had chosen for his plays, and when 
Euripides asks, What harm did they do? replies :— 


“Why, honest men’s wives, who had lived honest lives, took poison—you 
taught them to do it,— 
And died with foul shame, disgracing their name, your Bellerophun-folk 
drove them to it. 
Evr. You surely don’t hold that the tale which I told of Phadra was 
really untrue ? 
Zéscu. No! true as could be; but my point is that we should hide what is 
bad out of view, 
And not bring it out and ed it about, for, whereas little children at 


Schoo. 
Must always obey ws an elder may say, over adults the poct bears 
rule.”” 


(* Adults” is an awkward word; we would suggest, but not with 
much confidence, for the last line: “Must always obey what the 
teacher may say, o’er their elders the poet bears rule”—the Greek 
is for: Siddonadros Soris ppdler, trois HBSow 3 woinral. | 





Saturday in My Garden. By F. Hadfield Farthing. (Grant 
Richards. 3s. 6d. net.)—Here we have a republication of articles 
which for some years past have appeared in The Daily Ezpress 
with the purpose of affording help and guidance to the amateur 
gardener, the man who wants to make the best of the bit of land 
attached to a suburban villa or country cottage. Others have 
been added, and the whole has been brought into suitable 
shape. 





New Eprrions.—Fra Paolo Sarpi. By Alexander Robertson, 
D.D. (George Allen and Co., 7s. 6d. net.)—The book was first pub- 
lished in 1893. It now appears with additions and furnished with 
illustrations, among which are portraits of Sarpi, a facsimile of the 
document of excommunication and pictures of scenes connected 
with his life and death. A Short History of Ancient Egypt, by 
Percy E. Newberry, M.A., and John Garstang, D.Se. (Constable and 
Co., 3s. Gd. net), bringing a great deal within very narrow limits— 
three millenniums and more—into about 100 pages. The Higher 
Criticism. Four — re by § .R. Driver, D.D., and A. F. Kirkpatrick, 
D.D. (Hodder and Stoughton, 1s. net). Christopher Columbus, 
by Filson Young (Grant Richards, 7s. 6d. net).——Church’s Labora- 
tory Guide. Revised by Edward Kinch. (Gurney and Jackson, 
6s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Kinch has been for many years Professor of 
Chemistry in the Agricultural College, Cirencester, and brings 
to his task a special knowledge of one of the most important 
applications of chemistry. 

















NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 





Akins (Z.), Interpretations, 12mo... seeceteeeceereeeesf i@hards) net 5/0 
Aspinall ( ALE. ), The British West Indi es, “8vo . eanities sale (I. Pitman) net 7,6 
Barker (A. F.) and Priestley (E.), Wool Carding and Combing, cr 8vo 
Cassell) net 5,0 
Barnard (S.) and Child (J. M.), A New Algebra, vol. ii., cr 8vo(Macmillan) 4/0 
Benson (R. H.), The Coward, cr 8vo ... (Hutchinson) 6/0 
oe (W. G.) and Perrott (A. D. i Geometry for Schools, Vols, on fait y 
) 26 
seamen “C. Rk. ), ‘The Resurrection in the New Testame: at, c r8vo 
(Putnam) net 60 
Boyd (J. E.), Strength of Materials, 8v0 ...........0.00.000+ (Hill Pub. Co.) net 10/6 
as (W. ), Direct L se tannesniaveded Bronchosco: ys and  Cooreameanen, y, 
P . ..(Bailliére) net 15/0 
Bape i. ia The Story ‘of a P loughboy, cr ‘Bv0 | euganeeaqcninse Seoncuiamennidl (Lane) 6/0 
Buckley (E. R.), Au Introduction to the Synoptic Problem, er 8vo 
(E. Arnold) net 50 
Burn (I.), The Unknown Steersman, er 8¥0 ........0.060 (Unwin) 6/0 
Carlile (W. W.), Monetary Economics, 8vo.. pense Arnold) net 108 
Carr (A. 8S. C.) and others, 1, - Insurance, “Bv0 we = (Moen net 6/0 
ley (A. P.), Diesel Engines for and Marine Work, 8v 
vscsiaadceniolen ” (Constable) net 8/6 
Cheshire (J. B.), The Church in the Confederate States, er 8vo 
(Longmans) net 6/0 
Cotton (W. B.), Sport in the Eastern Sevtan,’ from Suakin to the Blue 
Nile, CF BVO . .ccc.coerssssssorsesesccresssssesscessenessereneesesoossorsezesees (R. Ward) net 6/6 
Cotton (W. B.), Verses, BERD cancncsnsvcounensncsevncees = ie Matthews) net 2/6 
Cox (J. C.), County Churches: Cornwall, 12mo.... ..(G. Allen) net 26 
Crawford (M. C.), Goethe and His Woman F riends, Bvo . (Unwin) net 106 
Deiser (G. F.) and Johnson (F, W.), Claims, Fixing their Values, 8vo 
(Hill Pub. Co.) net 8/6 
ejeans (E.), The Far Triumph, er 8vo “ (Lippincott) 6/0 
Dat eat ), Stamp Milling, 8vo . (Hil Pub. bo. ) ne . RG 
e Children and other Verses, 12M0.......000+: (Low) net 5/0 
(8. Paul) 6/0 

















Dickinson (C. M.), 
Diehl (A. M.), Their Wedded Wife, cr 8vo..... 
Doughty (K. BF. ), The Betts of Wortham in Suffolk, 1480-1905, ‘80 
- Onan} a 12/6 
n (M. G.), Expository Writing, cr 8ve ...... seceeees({ Macmillan) net 6/0 
| Ae ao H.A a Paint ot my and Tests, 8v0 ......... (Hill Pub. Co. ) net 12/6 
Gerard (M. }: Crenland Castle, CF BVO  ........0.cecceseeree "(Hodder & Stoughton) 60 
Goldie (V. T.-). Marjorie Stevens, cr me s Heinemann) 6,0 
Graham (A. W.), Siam, cr 8vo ...... oe La More Press) net 10/6 
Cohen (Sir R. ), Poems of the Chase, 4to............--- (A. L. Bangiots 2) net 7/6 
(G. J.), Index to the Contents a the Cais MSS. in the British 
, am TT <cconsannnsoccininsenediievenianenntedenmnqrdnentnninibeemtintondd men = net 150 









G.), Animal Life Lessons, 4t0.........0-.ssseseceerereereeeeneeerennes (Bell) net 2/6 
Guest Es. e The Unvarying East, 8vo .............. (Unwin) net 7/6 
Hartman (F. M.), Heat and hermodynamies, 8vo0 ...... Hill Pub. Co. ) net 12/6 


Hassall (A.),"The Restoration and the Revolution, 1660-1715, — siiear ale 
ivi 1) 2 

rewig and other Poems, old and 
=. aon oa ~isrobaca (i, Matthews) net 26 
Holberg (L.), Three Comedies, Cr BVO ....ceeceesenseeneererns ces (Longmans) net 3,6 

Housden (C, BE. )» yoo Water Seanly and Drainage, cr 8vo 

(Longmans) net 2/6 

Housden (C, E.), The Precise and therefore Economic Calculation of Pipe 
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Drain and Sewer Dimensions for use in Water Supply, F pono) &., 





















STII --.nnsicichiddnakententniinianien etnieabeaneneiiaeaiabeieneibentend )net 2/6 
In Praise of Oxford: an Anthology, vol. ii., 8vo (Constable) net 6 
Ingram (E. L.), Geodetic Surveying and the Adjustment < of ae 

8vo : (Hill Pub, Co.) net 12/6 

ngland's Industrial Development, cr 8vo . (Rivington) net 5/0 

Jacom (A. E. ), Esther, cr 8vo (Heinemann) 6/0 

Jewett (Sarah Orne), Letters, 8vo onstable) net 6/0 

Johnson (W.), Wimbledon Common: its Geology, Antiquities, &c., 8vo 

(Unwin) net 5/0 

Jones (A. T.), A Psychic Aviehiognete, GP BID. cercseeserieseess (W. Rider) net 4/6 
Jones (C, L.), Readings on Parties and Elections in the United States, 8vo 

ae: net 7/0 

Kelly (M.), Hegel’s Charlatanism Exposed, cr 8vo 2/6 

Kenealy (A.), The Woman-Hunter, cr 8vo ........... 6/0 

— (T. M.), The Open Secret of Ireland, cr 8v: 3/6 

rt (R. F.) Veen the Master, cr 8vo ......... (S. Paul) 69 

—_ ester (n. 6 . O.), The Old Testament, cr 8vo . ..(E, Arnold) rm 26 

Lathen (L.), Anna EE A ETE OT. (Long) 6/0 
Lathrop (E. , A Transplanted American, Cr 8V0 ........0.c+0se-sseesseeeeeees (Long) 
ay P. D.), Depreciation and oe Assets Treatment in 

ssessing Annual Profit and IG csnctssitcotinbesanencssneiee (H. Good) net 10/6 


Laulstte (V.), French Prose Writers Of the 19th Century, cr 8vo 
I. Pitman) net 3/0 
Lindsay (D. M.), A Voyage to the Arctic in the Whaler ‘Aurora,’ 8vo 
(kK. Paul) net 7/6 
Lowndes (Mrs. B.), The Chink in the Armour, cr 8vo ............... (Methuen) 6/0 
McConnell (S. D.), Christianity, an Interpretation, cr 8vo 
(Longmans) net 4/6 
McGillivray (E. J.), The Copyright Act, 1911, Annotated, 8vo 
(Stevens & Sons) net 5/0 





Macy (S. B.), The Army of God, 4t0...........ccccceceseceeececeeees (Longmans) net 3/6 
Madan (F.), Oxford Books: a Bibliography, 8vo...... (Clarendon Press) net 25/0 
Moore (H. L.), Laws of Wages, 8V0 ............-cccceceese sonreeees (Macmillan) net 7, 

Moore (L.), The Cloak of Conventionality, cr 8vo ............ (Alston Rivers) 6/0 
Orford (H.), Lens Work, cr 8V0 ...........cccccceccceceseeeeees ... (Whittaker) net 3/0 
Ovemaston (PF. P. B.), The Future of Sa ste cr Svo.........(E. Mathews) net 2/6 
O'Sullivan (V.), The Good Girl, Cr 8V0 .............ccccccceseeccseeeeeeees (Constable) 6/0 


Parsons (F, G. } and Wright (Ww. ), Practical Anatomy, 2 vols., cr 8vo 
E. Arnold) each net 8/6 
Pemberton (H. L. C.), Nenuphar, The four-fold Flower of Life, cr 8vo 
(A. L. Humphreys) net 3/6 
rry (A. C.), Outlines of School dAministeahion, er 8vo...(Macmillan) net 6/0 
a Alo (L. ), In the Carpathians, 8V0 ..............c000cee e000 (Constable) net 10/6 
Pickerill (H, P.), The Prevention of Dental Caries and Oral Sepsis, 8vo 
(Bailliére) net 7/6 
Pitman’s Theory and Practice of Commerce, Part 1, 8vo... (I. Pitman) net 2/6 
Playne (S8.), Cape Colony: Cape Province, its History, Commerce, 4to 
(Unwin Bros.) net 25/0 
Popham (R. B.), Hither and Thither, er 8vo0 ..........00..0+. (Ham-Smith) net 3/6 
Ransome (A.), Oscar Wilde : a Critical Study, 8vo...... (Secker) net 7/6 
Rawson (W. W.), A Manual of Drawing, Part 2, 4to.. ..(Longmans) 5/0 
Roberts (R.), The Renascence of Faith, 8vo ..................600.. siren (Cassell) 6/0 
Scharff (R. F.), Distribution and Origin of Life in America, 8 
(Constable) net 10/6 
Schirmacher (K.), The Modern Woman's Rights Movement, cr 8vo 
(Macmillan) net 6/6 
Scott (E. E.), Tables of Logarithms and Anti-Logarithms, 8vo 
(C. & E. Layton) net 5/0 
Shore (J.), Model Steam Engines, as Ae are... —_— (Simpkin) net 2/6 
Somers (J. ‘, Chord Onee Struck, cr 8V0 ..............ss000+- "(Murray & Evenden) 6/0 
Spencer (F. E.), Short Introduction to the Old Testament, cr 8vo 
(Longmans) net 2/6 
Steinmetz (C. P.), Elementary Lectures on Electric Discharges, Waves, 
SR LINN 0. cassia aliemiiineesngininabincnennneneniieiesntid (Hill Pub. Co.) net 8/6 
Stephens (W.), Margaret of France, Duchess of Savoy, 1523-74, 8vo 


(Lane) net 12,6 
Stevenson (R. L.), Records of a Family of Engineers, cr S8vo 
(Chatto & Windus) 6/0 
(Chatto & Windus) 6/0 





Stone (C.), The Shoe of a Horee, cr 80 ...... ...cccseceeseeees 


tone (J. 8.), The Passion of Christ, cr 8V0.............c0.00-00000 (Longmans) net 46 
Sudermann (H.), The Indian Lily and other Stories, er 8vo ............(Lane) 60 
‘Thornton (J.), The Story of India, cr BVO  ............ccccceccccceecseneeeeeee (Drane) 6/0 
Thurston (E. T.), Thirteen: a Novel, er 8vo ............... .(Chapman & Hall) 6/0 


‘Trevelyan (Sir G. O.), George the Third and Charles F ‘ox, vol. i., 8vo 
(Longmans) net 7/6 
Vedder (H. C.), Socialism and the Ethics of Jesus, cr Svo (Macmillan) net 6/6 
Vizetelly (E, A.), The Anarchists: their Faith and their Record, 8vo 
(Lane) net 106 
Watson (H. H.), The Open Valley, cr 8V0 ..........ccccecceceeeeeceeeeeeeeees (Cassell) 6/0 
Wemyss (Mra. G.), A Lost Interest, cr 8vo .. (Constable) 6/0 
Woodhouse (T.) and, Milne (T.), Textile Design Pure and ‘Applied, cr 8vo 
(Macmillan) net 100 
Yates wath H. a), The Gardener and the Cook, er 8vo .................. (Constable) 3/6 





L 1 B E R TY 
pusssss =FABRICS | porsisine 
EXCEL 
IN BEAUTY AND DURABILITY 


Liberty & Co., Ltd., Regent Street, London. 





HORLICK’S MALTED MILK. 


BARLEY, WHEAT AND MILK in Powder Form. 








THE IDEAL FOOD DRINK FOR ALL ACES. 


Celicious, nourishing and refreshing. 

The wholesome nutrition of pure, rich milk and choice 
malted grain, supplying strength and vigour, with little 
tax on digestion. 

PREPARED IN A MOMENT WITH WYATER. NO COOKING. 
Used instead of tea, coffee or cocoa at meals develops 
healthy bodies and clear brains. Equally useful to the 
vigorous and the weak, the business or professional man, 

the youth, the maid, the mother, the child, or the infant. 


An efficient corrective of insomnia, taxen hot 
before retiring. 





In Glass Bottles, 1/6, 2/6, 11/-, at all Chemists and Stores, 
Liberal Sample for trial free by post on request. 


HORLICK’S MALTED MILK CO., Slough, Bucks., England. 








THE 
SPELL OF HELLAS. 





A Select Conducted Tour leaves London on 
TUESDAY, April 2nd, 1912, via Dover and Calais, 
occupying 25 days, for 


GREECE, 


Visiting Paris, Marscilles, Naples, Pirmus, Athens, 
Eleusis, Marathon, Itea, Delphi, Patras, Olympia, 
Old Corinth, Acro Corinth, Nauplia, 


RUINS OF MYCENZ, ARGOS, and TIRYNS, &e. 
60 gns. - First Crass Turovucuovr, 


INCLUSIVE Farg 


*,* Write for Illustrated Booklet, No. 4/12, post free. 


THOS. COOK and SON, 
LUDGATE CIRCUS, LONDON. 


OBESITY ‘ts 
DISCOMFORT 


CAN BE AVOIDED by replacing 
your bread and toast with 


KALARI 
BISCUITS. 


NO DRUGS. NO DRASTIC DIET 








PALATABLE, 





Sample and CALLARD & CO., 
Booklet free from 90 Regent St., London, W. 





IMPORTANT OFFER 
UNIQUE OLD WHISKY 
ALEX. FERGUSON & CO.’S 


ABOUT 20 YEARS oOLp 


LIQUEUR SPECIALITE WHISKY 
(Comprising in the blend the famous Ben Nevis, bonded May, 1881) 


45s. per dozen. 


The whole stock acquired by and all orders to— 


EHRMANN BROTHERS, 
43, 44 & 47 FINSBURY SQUARE, E.C. 





‘Test Calox Tooth Powder—FREE 
Every time you brush your teeth with Calox Tooth 
Powder you cleanse and purify your mouth and teeth 
and gums with OXYGEN. Send us your name and 
address on a postcard (mention this paper) and we will 
send you a box of Calox FREE. 
CALOX  Cilox wards “on” accar, CALOX 
ee roe, Seen 
CALOX No other juthien cntinn CA LOX 
OXYGEN; no other denti- 


CALOX "Torus ~CALOX 


CALOX is scld in dainty metal boxes by Chemists and Stores at 1s. 1}4, 
Nore:—To cet the fullest benefit from CALOX, use the Calox 
Tooth Brush, which enables you toreach every part of every 
tooth perfectly. This Brush has been specially designed 
for use with Calox Tooth Powder. 1s. everywhere. 

c. B. KENT & SONS, Litd., 75 Farringdon Rd., London, E.Cc. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS......£80,000,000. 
CLAIMS PAID...............&94,000,000. 
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THE WINGFIELD TENNIS SMOKING MIXTURE 


PREPARED ONLY BY 


ROBERT LEWIS 


(Established 1789), 


CIGAR IMPORTER, 


20 ST. JAMES’S STREET, LONDON, 8.W. 
13s. per ib.—in 1 Ib., 41h. and 4 th. Tins, 





Major Warten Wuyorrerp writes :—“ The Tobacco you have 
sent down is very good indeed; it is pronounced by all here 
as a delicious fragrant mixture,” 








TELEPHONE— CODE— TELEGRAMS— 
Gerrard 3787. ABC 65th. Intimidad, London. 
ROYAL Total Funds ~ £17,433,941. 
FIRE, LOSS OF PROFITS, 
INSURANCE LIFE, MOTOR CAR, MARINE 
CCIDENT, FIDELITY, 
COMPANY, BURGLARY. 
LIMITED. OFFICES £s'Toml aint Stre-t LONDON. 





“HOUSES, &c., FOR SALE OR TO LET. 


YO BE LET FURNISHED.—A Country House, with 
about 600 acres of shooting, to which additions ‘eutoke be had,— 
Apply, ESTATE OFFICE, Buxball, nr, Stowmarket Sulffo 








RQUAY—Delicate or Convalescent can be received into 

Private Family. Every modern comfort, South aspect, sheltered from 
Xorthand East. House and garden overlooking Torbay. Moderate elevation, 
central position. Electric lights throughout, hot and cold baths, Highly 
esccnunentios. A pply to em, Museum Koad, Tene. 





APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED, 


OUNTY OF LONDON, 


The London County Council invites applications for the position of temporary 
ASSISTANT ORGANIZER of children’s care work. Salary £2 a week. 

The applicant should be acquainted with the work of Childron’s Cure (School) 
Committees in London, responsible for the selection of necessitous children in 
respect of food, medical treatment, and for ether matters concerning the 
general welfare of children, 

He (or she) should have had experience in socia} work, with special reference 
to children, and should possess organizing ability. The person appointed will 
be required to give his (or her) on rate time to the duties of the office, The 


intwnent will be until June 30th 
plications must be on the official forme, to be obtained, with particulars 
of the appointment, by sending a stamped addressed foolseap envelope to 
the Education Officer, London County Council Education Offices, Victoria 
eeeeement, W.C., to whom they must be returned by 19th February, 
n2. 
Every communication must be marked C.C. on the envelope. 
Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will be held to be a disqualifica- 


tion for appointment, 





LAURENCE GOMME, 
Clerk of the London County Council, 


eee on 
tona Embankment, Ww.c. 


7th mA, 191 


(younty HIGH SOHOOL ros BOYS, ALTRINCHAM, 











Head-Master—L, SAVILLE LAVER, M.A, 


The Governors invite applications from University Graduates for the 
following 


HE LIVERPOOL EDUCATION OOMMITTEE. 


The Education Committee are to receive Applications for the post 
of PRINCIPAL of the CITY SC L OF ART. The appointed will 
be required to give the whole of his time to the service of the Committee, and 
must not undertake any other duties without the previous consent of the 
Committee. per annum. 

A priuted memorandum of particulars concerning the appointment, together 
with a form of application, be obtained on application from the Director of 
Technical Education, Central ~Y-- School, Byrom Street. Applications 
on the form p by 50 coutee ‘of (mot more than six) recent 
testimonials, : must be sent so as to reach the Director of Technical Education 


not later than Tuesday, 
(Signed) E. R. PICKMERE, 
February 3rd 1912, Clerk to the Local 
Education Authority, 


ONTYPOOL COUNTY GIRLS’ SCHOOL. 


The Governors of the Pontypool County Girls’ School (founded under the 
Welsh Intermediate Education Act) invite applications for the post of Head- 
Mistress. Candidates must be graduates of a University of the United King- 
a have such other equivalent qualification as may be approved by the 


of Education. 
annum, rising at the discretion of the 


The Salary offered is £250 | 
Governors by annual sums of to a maximum salary of @ year, anda 














residence. There are - suenent 184 Pupils, no boarders. 
Applications with copies of three testimonials must reach the undersigned 
on or before the 15th Sebeunsy, 1912, 


ALFRED E. BOWEN, 
Town Hall, Pontypool, 
Clerk to the Governors, 


TAFFORDSHIRE EDUCATION COMMITTEE. _ 


The Staffordshire Educational Committee want a competent LECTURER 
IN HORTICULTURE, who will also inspect Gardening Classes in part of the 
County. 

Long practical experience of garden work indispensable. 

Salary £150 per annum, rising to £170 by yearly instalments of £5. 

Age 25 to 40, 

For further information and Forms of Application, which must be returned 


by the 24th February, apply to 
' GRAHAM BALFOUR, M.A 
29th January, 1912. County Education Offices, Stafford. 


IGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, RIPON, 
Wanted, in May, an ASSISTANT MISTRESS to teach History, Subsidiary 
English Subjects. Drawing or Swedish Drill and Games a recommendation, 
Commencing Salary £110. 
For further particulars appl 
Applications and testimon 


Sth January, 1912. 














to ow Head- ey -3 =~. 
to be sent in to me 20th e' next, 
M KIRKLEY.” 
Town Clerk a Clerk to Governors, 


HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
EDINBURGH. 


Wanted, in April, a thoroughly qualified and experienced LADY, holding 
the Higher Certificate of the Froebel Union, as Head of Preparatory Depart- 
ment, end to give part training to or preparing for the Higher Froebel 
Certificate. Salary £130, rising to £150. 

For ee particulars apply to the ‘HEAD- MISTRESS, 5 Melville Street, 
Edinburgh 

NIVERSITY COLLEGE OF NORTH WALES. 
(A Constituent College of the of the University of Wales.) 


lications are invited for the post | post of ASSISTANT LECTURER in 
r 
A iors and testimonials should be received not later than March 16th 
by the undersigned, from whom ee ple rr Aes be obtained. 
WARD LL 


JOHN 
Secretary and Registrar. 


HE UNIVERSITY OF ADELAIDE. 
Professor of BOTANY, VEGETABLE PATHOLOGY & PARASITOLOGY, 


The Council of the University of Adelaide is about to int a P 
with the above title. The salary will be £800 a year, and passage money will 
be allowed. The duties will commence on July Ist, 1912. 

Candidates should send in, with their application, the names of two or three 
persons to whom reference may be made and any testimonials which they may 
wish to submit. pplications will be received on or before Feb. Mth by the 
undersigned, who “rh be glad to give further details and to answer inquiries. 

The University, __W. H. BRAGG, 


PontHRRACT AND soDISTRICT ¢ GIRLS’ HIGH 


Ripon, 25th January, 1912. 
S*: GEORGE'S 











£, 








and Literature, with 


Wanted, at once, Mistress to teach English 
ames a strong recom- 


y or —y as subsidiary subject. 
mendation. Salary £120 per oo. 
Application must be made before Saturday, 17th February, on a Form to be 


od f. 
obtained from HE RT HO 





(a) Bonior ASSISTANT MASTER with Mathematics and Sci 
qualifications. Honours care oe ntial. Salary £/80 per annum. 
(6) ASSISTANT MASTER for English, qualified also in History and 
Geography. Salary £160 per annum. 
Application Somme and further particulars may be obtained on receipt of a 
stamped addressed envelope from unde 
Application forms to be returned to the HEAD-MASTER at this office not 
later than the 16th February, 1912. 
JOS. yong ey 


Offices of the Board of Governors, k to the Governors, 
Market Street, Altrincham. 





OUNTY BOROUGH OF SUNDERLAND, 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


BEDE COLLEGIATE GIRLS’ SCHOOL. 
Head-Misiress—Miss M. E. BOON, M.A. 











Required after Easter, a Mistress of Modern Languages (French and German), 
who will also be the Form Mistress of Form I. Candidates should hold an 
Honours Degree or ‘its equivalent, have resided abroad, and have had ae 
im a Secondary School. a recommendation, Salary aceording scale, 
but not lees th than £110, 
Application Forms and copies of scale of salaries may be  ataah of the 
undersigned, who will receive applications up to Februar. , 1912. 
HERBER REED. 
Assistant Clerk to the Education Committee, 


cation Office, 
15 John Street, Sunderland, 
25th January, 1912, 














St. Bernard’s Avenue, Pontefracs. ctetary. 
pg acta HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRL. 
HEAD-MISTRESS : S$: MISS ADAMS, B.Sc. 
aah bed Wott Unto Magna BOD" ST 
queer ‘Oxford. Subsidiary and oo , 
anG Cob to 5 galications and experience. Apply at once to the 


8, LAWTON. 
Clerk to the Governors. 





6th! February, 1912. 
OLSTON’S GIRLS’ 


SCHOOL, BRISTOL. 
Saguised, at Easter, FORM- MISTRESS RESS. 
English and training or ex 


Special = — + ato and 
necessary, pply, with f all par- 
ticulars, to the Head-Mistress. 


AND AGENCY AND FARMING.—Agent of large 
Estate in Home Countics has BL gd for second of two Resttes 
Pupils. Age 18 to 25 preferred. salty 9 locality: Gutdoor life. Pupils 
ead as members of the x... L. Biacu, Upper Pordean, 


Petersfield. ies See 
\NGINEERING PUPIL.— Vacancy in high-class wor ks 
4 for Gentleman's Son under eighteen. Premium. ears’ course. 
Personal supervision of M. C.E,— Box No, 03, the Spectator, * Wellington 
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~~“ PRINCIPAL of a PRIVATE SCHOOL Se ww gists 
in the West of England (successful, and recognised y > of 
Education) contemplates retirement before many xy an Ba Bane. a young 
University woman, with experience and some capital, to join her staff, with a 
possible prospect of Partnershipand ultimate succession. Must bean Anglican 
and a gentlewoman, All information will be given in confidence. No agen 
will be employed. Apply, M., Box 553, c/o Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, 
Strand, London. 


HERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, 
Recognised by the Board of Education, by the Oxford 
University De for Secondary Training, and by 
the Cambridge Syndicate. 

Principal: Miss CATHERINE I, DODD, M.A, 
(Late Lecturer in Education, Manchester University.) 

Students are reared for the Oxford and London Teachers’ Diploma 
end the Cambri Teachers’ Certificate. Fees for the Course from £65, 
‘There is 8 os of from £40 to £20 open to Students with a Degree on Entry. 

ere is a un 


T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN 
y fL 
For Pocaperins, apply to the WECRETARY. cia Scheme, The University, 
St. A Andrews, N N.B. 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


S?- ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL, 
Darley Dale, Matlock. (For the Daughters of Clergy and Laity.) 


Head-Mistress: Miss aT = Classical Tripos, Camb., 





























Thorough education on modern lines. Preparation for Public Examina- 
tions and Len gps + Large Staff of Resident Mistresses. Extensive 
— chapel, sanatorium, gymnasium, swimming-bath, etc.; valuable 

ursaries and Senior Scholarships for daughters of Clergy 

For Prospectus and Terms a ply Head-Mistress, St. Elphin’ s, Darley Dale, 
or the Seerctary, Rev. Canon W IS, The Rectory, Warrington. 

T. MARGARET'S SCHOOL ror GIRLS CO. LTD. 

POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE, 

Excellent Education on modern lines. Healthy situation; gravel soil; 
extensive ro Hockey, Cricket, Tennis, &c. Head- Mistress—Miss 
WORSFOLD (formerly Assistant- Mistress at St. Leonard’s School, St. Andrews). 

Two Scholarships awarded annually. 

Tour Successes in the Cambridge Tripos Examination, 1911. 

__ Prospectus 0 on application to HEAD-MISTRESS or SECRETARY. 

1IR EDMUNDand LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET.—Delightful Home School, 

with thorough education for Gentlemen's Daughtersonly. Entirecharge of C hil- 
dren with parents abread. Resident trained Nurse. Detached house 4 mins. from 
Bea. —For Illus, Prospectus, apply Principals, Miss Young and Miss Wiltshier. 














EAFORD, SUSSEX.—Sunny Brae School. For girls 
and little bo: Grand position facing sea, Sound education, with mem 4 
attention to health and comfort. Entire charge of Children whose parents 
a broad, Principal, Miss WOODWARD. 


S’ HILDA’S SCHOOL, FOLKESTONE —MISS 

ABBOTT receives in her well-appointed home a limited number of 
daughters of gentlepeople. Careful attention is given to individual character 
and talent, as well as to physical development. Examinations to University 
Matriculation Standard taken if desir Reference is permit Misa 
SOULSBY, The Manor House, Brondesbury. 


VHE GRANGE, TOTTERIDGE, HERTS. (10 miles 
from London).—Resident pupils only. Principal: Miss CHIGNELL; 
Vice-Principal : Miss McLEAN, B = School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. 
Grounds of 70 acres. Every modern home and school comfort and convenience. 
Preparation if desired for University exams. Modern Languages and Music 
special feature. School Whoral Society and Orchestra, Cooking, Laundry, 
ardening, ete. Most careful training. 


GQ TEATFORD- -ON-AVON. The Firs.  High- Class old- 
Established School for Girls New and Extensive Premises. Large 

Gardens and Playing Fields. Excellent Modern Education. Highly Certi- 
ae ome Comforts, Very reasonable fees.—Apply, HEAD- 


HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 


Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A., London (formerly Second 
Mistress, St. Felix School, Southwold). Bracing air from Downs and Sea, 
Special | care given to individual development. 


INCHESTER HOUSE SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS. 

ON-SEA.— 2 ~~ and bracing situation, House built for School, 

perfect sanitation. e garden and playing-field. Gymnasium, sea- -bathing, 

viding, hockey, = r games. Preparation for Universities, Oxford and 

Cambridge Joint Board Examinations, Associated Board, &, Seven Resident 

Mistresses, ew, French and German; Visiting "Masters.—lLllustrated 
Prospectus from the Principal, Miss AGNES BOOTH. 


St . FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD. 


Hend-Mistress—Miss LUCY SILCOX. 
St. Felix School stands in twenty-four acres of ground about a mile from the 
ea on the bracing Suffolk coast. 


ELIXSTOW E—BRIERFIELD, Trimley, St. Mary. 

Principal: Miss M. K. HENSON, assisted by a highly qualified staff 

of resident mistresses. Healthy surroundings ; East Coast. ‘erms moderate, 
Modern languages a speciality. Apply for Prospectus to PRINC: IPAL. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings. ee separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
$ea-Bathing; beautiful climate; vantages for acquiring French 
‘Twelve Resident Mistresses; ‘Teacher for for Physical Training; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus: apply J PRIN CIPAL. 


ff\HE BEEHIVE, BEXHILL.—* Good thorough work is 

being done in this School and good results obtained without pressure 
and under happy, homelike conditions. The —_ receive individual attention, 
and they are carefully helped and encouraged according to their capacities and 
needs.’ "—Cambridge Examiner's Report, 1 1911, 























J}DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
34 HAGLEY BROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, 
Preparation for the Universities ; Annual Scholarships. 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT. 
BOARDING HOUSE adjoining the School. 
Prospectuses, &c,, from Mr, H, KEELING, A,C,A., 109 Colmore Row, 
Birmingham, 








de ot HOUSE, NEAR NORTHWOOp, 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, NEAR LONDON, 

The house is on vel soil, 400ft. above sea-level, in a beautiful distri, 
neighbourhood of w. ‘The grounds of 27 acres are available for Gol 
(six-hole course), Tennis, Cricket, Hockey, &c. Only resident pupils taken, 
London professors attend. Principal: | Miss EDDES, 


“ANSDOWNE HOUSE, - LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
HAMPSTEAD, N.W. —High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, 

iss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A. Dublin, Thorough Education 
on modern lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting, 


Pupils 7 for advanced Examinations and for the Universi 
conubelt althy situaticn, Tennis, hockey, &. ” = 
RAZENOSE SCHOOL, STAMFORD. 
Boarding School for Girls, Head- Mistress, Miss A. M. KELLETT, 
LL.A. Certificated Mistresses for all subjects. Gamesand Gymnastics under 
qualified Mistress. Also TRAINING DEPARTMENT in which Students are 


prepared for the Cambridge Teachers’ Diploma under fully-qualified Mistregg 
of Method. Terms moderate, 


OURKNEMOUTH COLLEGIATE SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS, (Bournemouth Collegiate Schools, Ltd.) 
Healthily situated on high ground, Thorough Modern Education, Large staff 
of Graduate Mistresses. Good playing fields. SwedishGymnasium. Well- oTupeet 
Domestic Science Department. For prospectus apply to Miss M. DAVIE 


(ROW BOROUGH.—BOARDING SCHOOL for GIRLS. 
Beautiful and healthy situation; over 750 feet above sea-level, 
Thoroughly good education on modernlines. Special attention to development 
of individual character. Only 22 pupils taken. For prospectus apply Miss A, 
MELVILL GREEN, Whincroft, Crowborough. 
UEENWO OD, EASTBOURNE. 
Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A. Lond. (Girtoa 
College). —Firet- rate Modern Education for the Daughters of Gentlemen, 
New remises, specially built for a School, opened 1906, Large Playing-fields 
and Rink, Tennis, Hockey, Cricket, Swimming. Autumn Term began Septem- 
ber r 26th. Next vacancies in May, 1912, 


ALLASEY GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASEY, 
CHESHIRE.—Boarding School for Girls. Beautiful healthy situa. 
tion on the outskirts of be mew three minutes from the sea, twenty minutes 
bd rail from sara Bohne d-Mistress, Miss VYNER (late Head-Mistress of 
e Wallasey Hi School). —For we Pomguees apply to the SECRETARY at 
the School. Telephone: 381 Liscard, 
VENRHOS COLLEGE ft, COLWYN BAY. 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Lady Principal, Miss HOVEY, B.A. (Lond.) 
ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated), 
TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recognised by the Board 
of Education, Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Monte 
fiore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informa- 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE, 
‘OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President—Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B., M.P. Principals—A. 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S., and Mrs, ALEXANDER. ‘The Staff consists of 
Medical Lecturers and experienced Teachers in every branch of Physical Train- 
ing, including a Swedi ish Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic Institute, 
Stockholm. Educated Women are trained as Scientific Teachers of Physical 
Education, The Course includes:—British and Swedish Educational and 
Medical Comsestig, Massage, Dancing, Swimming, Outdoor Games, &e, 
Diplomas and Gold Medals awarded to successful students. 

SECRETARIAL TRAINING.—Students who show capacity for secretarial 
work have the opportunity of acquiring knowledge of Shorthand, ‘'ypewriting, 
Correspondence, Book. keeping, English Literature, French and German. Refer- 
ences permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the Hon, 
and Rev. E. Ss D.D.—Further particulars from the SECRETARY, 


.ING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM, 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College "to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Phy- 
siology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, C Cricket, ennis, &e. 



































UTDOOR LIFE—FRUIT & FLOWER FARM, NEW- 
BUBY.—GARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN, Practical, Theoretical. 
(Gold Medalist B.H.S, Exam., 1909, trained here.) Greenhouses, MARAICHEB 
SYSTEM, by Frenchman, Ca ntering g, Bees, Fruit Preserving.— Principal: 
LILY HUG IES JONES, BF. RLS, Ist Class Certificates. See Prospectus. — 
'TAMMERERS and all interested in the subject, should 
read a book by one who cured himself after sufferin rty 
“STAMMERING, ITS TREATMENT, AND REMINISCE CES OF A A 
STAMMERER,” post fre. — B. BEASLEY, Dept. O, Tarrangower, 
Willesden Lane, Brondesbury, N.W. 


GO TAMMERING PERMANENTLY ‘CURED.— 

Adults and boys taken in residence or as daily pupils. one and 
testimonials post free from Mr. A, C. Schnelle, 119 dora Court Mansions, 
London, Ww <. Estab. 1905. 


HE CURE OF STAMMERING.—MR. J. BRETHER- 
TON HADLEY receives a limited number of RESIDENT PUPILS for 
the treatment of Stammering. Careful supervision in the intercourse of home 
life. Sea and Down air.—Dunelm, im, Becadwater, ¥ Worthing. _ 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY, SCHOLARSHIPS. 
—FOURTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) Nov. 29th—Dec. Ist. Pre- 
ference for one (£20) to Sons of Kent Clergy. Preparation for Universities, Army, 
Civil Service, Engineering, Naval Clerkshi , &e. Newly- a ped Laboratories. 
Excellent Health Record. Officers’ raining Corps NIOR KING'S 
SCHOOL for Boys from 8-13.—Head-Master, Rev. C. R. L. McDOWALL, M.A. 


OUTH LODGE SCHOOL, LOW BSTO FT. 
oe tory for = wate Schools "and Osbo: 
aster, Rev. W. RICHMOND PHILLIPS, M.A. 
ECHOLARSHIPS GAINED at Rugby, Marlborough, Haileybury, Cheltenham, 
Malvern, Oundle, Felsted, Lancing, Trent, Weymouth, 


R ,OSSALL SCHOOL.—Some Twelve Open Scholarships, 

open to Boys between 12 and 15, value from £75 downwards, will be 
awarded by Examination, beginning March 12th, 1912. Boys examined at 
Rossall and London. on.—Apply, The Bursar, Rossa!l, Fleetwood. 


“LANDOVERY COLLEGE, 
SOUTH WALES. 
Public School. Moderate fees; Healthy country, Scholarship Examiua 
tion at woe ig in ine PSOL ner. 
Warden—Rev. W, OOLE HUGHES, M.A, 
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ASTBOURNE COLLEGE. 
1) President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rev. F. 8. 


LLIAMS M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special 

‘ Physical Drill eompuleors for the whole School. 
Corps. New buildings, juets and fives-courte, ‘bath, dc. Exhivi 
tions for Sons of Officers Clergy. Scholarships £60—£50, March 7—9, 





QcHOOL FOR EPTLEPTIO BOYS.—Colthurst House, 
Siw ; under the of the Committee of 


ord, Alderley 
pois on towia Colony. 
Terms 30s. Weekly. Further particulars may 

bors beck | i: Dr ALAN McDOUGALL, The Colony, Al Alderley Edge. 


PINGHAM SCHOOL.—An Examination will be held 
on March 26th, 27th, and 28th, 1912, for at least SEVEN OPEN 
on Aneniss, vis. Two of £70 Saeco Septy t0 the in emoant 
ann., tena’ ’ 
from TARRY W! McKENZIE, by March 12th. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS. 


Examination, June 4th, 5th, and 6th. 6th. At least EIGHT ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS, val value £80 to £20, and some HOUSE EXHIBITIONS will 
be offered to Candidates who are not already in the College, whether Senior 
or Jamies Department, including JAMES OF HERE RD Scholarship, 

, with preference for boys born, educated, or residing 
WEREFORDSHIRE. Also open to all, three ARMY Scholarships, two 
OLD HENMELTONIAN AN Scholarshi = one FRANCIS WYLLIE Scholarship. 

Some NOMINATIONS for SONS OF Fa Af value £30 per 
annum, are open for next term.—Apply to BURSAR, the College, 
Cheltenham. 











PSOM COLLEGE.—Preparation for Universities, Navy, 
Army, Medical, and other careers. Classical and Modern sides ; 
separate Lower School. Open Scholarships ancually in March. Valuable 
Jeaving Scholarships to Universities and Hospitals. The new Physical and 
Biological Laboratories and the new Gymnasium and Music Rooms, erected 
at a cost of over £20,000, are now open.—-Apply, The BUBSAR. 


T. BEES SCHOOL, CUMBERLAND. 


An Examination will be held on March 28, 29, to EIGHT SCHOLARSHT 
reducing fees in some cases to £9 per ann. for board and tuition (two reserv 
for natives of berland and Westmoreland wherever resident) ; also fifteen 
places on the Foundation, reducing fees to £40 per annum. 

"Apply, Rev. H. A. P. SAWYER, Head-Master. 


ELSTED SCHOOL.—Some TEN SCHOLARSHIPS 
(£70—£20) and Four House Exhibitions will be offered for competition 
>. -~ Particulars from the Rev, F. STEPHENSON, School House, 














J\HE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 


Scholarships Examination March 12th. 
Particulars from Pubiic Schools Year Book or more fully from the Bursar. 


EROCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL, E.C. is Batranes 
Examination will be held on March 27. For Prosp of 
Bcho ips apply to the Secretary. 


QcHOLARsHIP for little Boys of 10 and under. £50 per 
annum. The annual Examination (involving test of physique and all- 
= ability) will be held at The Red House School, m Moor, York, on 

13S (Trains 12.45 from York; 12.50 from Harrogate), Usual fee 
tte. c. Cc EMPERERE, Radley and Oxford. 


PRIVATE TUITION.—Rev. T. HEYWOOD MASTERS, 
M.A., East Meon Vicarage, Petersfield, assisted by University Honours 
man, receives 3 or 4 oe “— 16 to 18 preferred. Beautiful country, 
niversity Examinations, French, German, 




















Home life ; efficient supervision. 


N EXAMINATION for SIX SCHOLARSHIPS and 
i OP - eum tenable at Oakham School, will be held on March 
Particulars from the Head-Master, School House, Oakham. 

ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK.—Very fine buildings 


in beautiful situation, 340ft. above sea, facing Dartmoor. Summer 
cum we abroad. TERM BEGAN JANUARY sth. Head-Master, H. V. 








M.A. (late House-Master at Epsom College). 


aaeGa COLLEGE.—Classical, Mathematical, Modern 

Languages, Natural Science, and Music SCHOLARSHIPS, May 1912, 

Ten or more = to competition, value from £25 to £100 a year. Also a 

SCHOLARSHI for ARMY CANDIDATES. Particulars from THE 
SECRETARY, The College, Clifton, Bristol. 


ETCHWORTH SCHOOL, HERTS. —Co-educational : 
Aims at developing physique, intellect Thorough educa- 
tion on modern lines from 6 years is towani at mes without break or undue 
pressure for Universities and Professions. fre dicrafts well taught. Bracing 
air, modern buildings.—Principal, J. H. N. STEPHENSON, M.A, Oxon, 


ILL CREST, SWANAGE.—Boys Prepared for Public 
Schools and Navy. Arrangements for sons of parents residing abroad, 
PRINCIPAL, A.C. B, 3. Lioyd, M.A. (Marlborough and Oriel, Oxford.) 


OVER COLLEGE.—For rmation as 




















information as regards 
Scholarship Examinations and Exhibitions reserved for Sons of Cle 
= Officers application should be made to the Heap-Master, the Rev. F FP. do | % 
p hae M.A., School House, Dover College, or the Bursar, The 
over. 


ERKHAMSTED SOHOOL. 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific and Medical Life. 
Junior School, quite te houses, teaching, and life; suecessful prep, for 
Senior School and for Navy.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House. 


LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 


_Healthily situated near the Moors, Leaving Scholarships to the Univer. 
sities, TERM BEGAN Nn i ee January 18th, 1912. 
ead-Master—C, W. ATKINSON, M.A, Cantab, 














ARIS.—Mlle. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
receive a few girls for Languages, Music, and Art. Several French ladies 
ome 3 in a. house for French classes, conversation, and Only French ett at 
_ teal Cookery — Exceptiona! Musical ——- ken, 


. Fine house 
Badminton, fn 
St my Parle ton, riding, and tennis, house ar ground by healed 


WITZERLAND.—GLION above Montreux (alt. 2,000ft.) 

UNDER ROYAL PATRONAGE. BIENSIS—Educational Establishment 

for the sons of gentlemen. Boys for Woolwich, Sandhurst, Student 

ay —_ and other odern Phonetic Cour- 
of Successes from the 


s. Prospectuses and List Prin ae 
ROSS, MA, (Cantab.), B.-és- L., Paris, late Royal Naval College, = — 


OL ea Te eT EY ITZERLAN = 
ead-Master: T. H. REEVE, 
M.A, Oxford. for —_ 

oe ones is a Eng! Public Schools. French and German 


PRRENCH FAMILY, very class, would receive in 
ao French | 0 ate eoum [jomee ew eens suonta. Hy life = 
climate. —y Sy —t- Sty inchestve”” Write wR to 
Mr. JOUANNEAUX, Commanderie de Moulins, par te Trois Moutiers 
(Vienne), France, 


RENCH LESSONS.—PARIS.—The widow of Pastor 
IT aa ee ere ee as 
Vaugirard, close to the Luxembourg Palace tod Gevdona, _* 


IEPPE. — Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A. Ph. D., 
BRITISH CHAPLAIN, formerly Master at Uppingham ona Lecturer 

at Wren’s. pees oon S for Army, Civil Service, Un wollen oy Examinations. 
es, if desired. 

















pupils received.— 
SITISH CHAPLAIN 


SULOGHE: SUR-MER MUNICIPAL COLLEGE 
(Boys).—Modern improvements; unds 7 acres. Practica! French; 
fessional or commercial training ; in lomas officially delivered. Fees 
ae rannum; reduction for bro or when sister attends Girls’ 
Co rite for Ilustrated Prospectus, M. BARLET, at Master. 








SCHOLASTIO TIO AGENCIES, 


> VCA 2 Et © ON. 
Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
OICE oF SCHOOLS for Boys Ty oe Girls or TUTORS im England or abroad 
are invited to call u or send detailed iculars to 
ware, GABBI ras, G -_ C0., 
who for auntie & geun tase teen in 
educational establishments. 
Advice is given free of charge. 
36 Sackville Street, London, W. 


CHOOLS in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 


LS. 
Mesers. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of 
the BEST SCHOOLS and ToTORS ‘nthe country and on the 


to aid ts in their selecti 
eending (free of e) “yy 7 ekes 
reliable and highly recom 


uch with the leading 





Pp ses and full iculars of 
men establish menta, en writing 
i state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and give some 

ea of the fees to P 

PATON’S LIST O SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1911. 1,192 pp., 

3 ee 3 ITT tat “hee, hd ie tet 

an > uca’ ta, mnon & 
London, E.C, Telephone: 5053 Central. 











CHOOLS and TUTORS. 
Prospectuses and reliable information will be supplied free of ¢ 
az Ly “xy eee particulars of their requirements (locality mn 


Messrs. TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, Ltd4., 
who have a wide knowledge of all the leadi Saale establish- 
ments for boys and erg at bome and many of which they 


have 
158 te lo OXFORD STREET, LONDOR, W. ‘Stetee 1196 City, 


OINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS, 
74 GOWER STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
Under the m ent of a Committee oot by the ' Teachers’ Guild, 
College of Preceptors, Head Mist of A 
, and Welsh County Schools Associa 
The Agency has been esta Pe or, the he. purpose of enab’ 
find work WITHOUT UNNEC All fees have 
calculated on the LOWEST BASIS te to a. the working 
Hours for Interviews, 11 a.m. to } p.m. and 8 to 5 p.m. 
When possible spechlegpeingieedl bane. 
en possible a tmen be arrang 
- Registrar—Miss Anse | M. FOUNTAIN. — 








Teachers to 
erefore been 





ABROAD. — Prospectuses of Go latins Schools and Tutors and 
ony “etate pup supplied Parents a - ——— 
ease te an xima’ 
school deakes. Travnet se - SHOLASTIC "LO GENCY, 

122 Recent Street, W. Established 
RE YOU WANTING SCHOOL On HOMB—BOYE, 
GIRLS, ENGLISH, CONTINENTAL? Mrs. Hooper iioepes & mates 
= ioneer—1884—of Continental Educational Tours, 13 Regent t, = 
gratis choice of Illustrated Prospectuses with e advice. State pu 
ages, fees limit, district preferred, Escorts provided. Entire charge — 


OMPETENT ASSISTANCE to PARENTS in CHOICE 
pd SCHOOLS gratis by University Men and old Schoolmasters, w 
recommend Schools personally visited. Publishers of “THE 
Sc OLASTIC GUIDE, wal istant Masters, Mistresses, Governesses, 
Introduced. THE” SCHOLASTIC AGENCY CO., Ltd., Messrs. 
Poeear (Cantab.) and Browne (Oxon.), 217 PICCADILLY, Ww. 
____ Telephone: 1567 Gurrarp. 
O INVALIDS. — REGISTER of Residences s of 
DOCTORS WHO SSCEITE _ PATIENTS—Town, Country, 
Seaside—sent free of cha’ Register states terms, &c., and is illus 
trated.—MEDICAL ‘AL. ASSOCIA TATION, Tia, 22 Craven Street, Strand, W.C, 
Telegraphic Address: _“ Triform, London.” Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard). 























YOYAL NAVY.—Parents thinking of the Royal Navy as 

a profession for their sons can obtain (without charge) full particulars 

of the regulations for entry to the Royal Naval College, Osborne, the Pay- 

master and Medical Branches, on application to ee Gieve, Royal Naval 

Enquiry Agency, 65 South Molton Street, London, W 

GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.— Youths 

Trained on Farm of 1,000acres for Home or Colonies. Blacksmith’s work, 
try, Riding, and Shooting taught, Open-air life for delicate boys, 











SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. . 


R.M.S. “DUNOTTAR CASTLE” CRUISES, 


28 7s.— MARSEILLES, NAPLES, PIRAEUS, 
CONSTANTINOPLE, RHODES, BEYROUT, HAIFA, JAFFA, 
PORT SAID, NAPLES, CAPRI, SORRENTO. 
Also Cruises to GREEC E, ADRIATI:: WESTERN MEDITERRANEAN, 
&c., &c.—Secretary, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W, 
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1O OR FROM EGYPT 
BY 
CUNARD LINE, 


“CARMANIA” t Tons, « FRANCONIA” } Tons. 


“CARONIA” 20,000 “* LACONIA” 13,000 
VILLEFRANCHE to ALEXANDRIA via NAPLES: 
Feb, 18, March 6. March 16. 


ALEXANDRIA te FIUME, with Through Tickets to VENICE, GENOA, 
or NAPLES: 
Feb, 23. 
ALEXANDRIA to LIVERPOOL, 
Via NAPLES, VILLEFRANCHE, and GIBRALTAR: 
March 15, March 25. 
Apply The CUNARD 5.8. CO., Ltd. and Reduced, 8 Water Street, Liver- 
mf 51 Bishopsgate, E.C.; 29/30 Cockspur Street, London, S.W.; 2 bis Rue 
ribe, Paris; Thos. Cook & Son, Cairo; Johnson's Riviera Agency, Nice; and 
Nicola Ferolla, Naples. 

ANARY ISLANDS (Las Palmas). 

Union Castle Line Direct Service. 
SANTA CATALINA HOTEL (ENGLISH).—Beautiful gardens facing sea. 
Golf, tennis, croquet, &c. English Church, English physician, and _ trained 
nurse.—The Secretary, CANARY ISLANDS COMPANY (Ltd.), Finsbury 


Pavement House, E.C. 


RIVATE SOCIAL TOURS.— Gentlemen and Gentle- 
women—inclusive fees. Refs, exchgd. March 12: Italy, Rome, Florence, 
Venice, Naples, Easter Milan, April: North Italy, Lakeland, Assisi, Ravenna, 
&c, Later: Chateaux. Holland, Tyrol, Grand Russian Tour, Algeria. Accom- 
panied by MISS BISHOP, Haslemere, Wimbledon Park Koad, 8.W. 











6 16s. 6d. SKI-ING, SKATING, TOBOGGANING, 
etc. Tours £6 16s. 6d.and upwards. 30 Hotels, 3,000 Beds, 
ALPINE SPORTS, Ltd., 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 

25 Cannon Street, E.C. 82 Strand, W.C. 84b Piccadilly, W. 





HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 


T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
Hotel comfort, with Hydro advantages, Every kiud of Bath, Massage 
and Electricity, Resident physician (M.D.) 








MISCELLANEOUS, 


AZELL, WATSON & VINEY, Ltd., Printers, are prepared 

to undertake the production of newspapers, magazines, etc., and will 

submit prices and specimens upon application. A complete plant of Rotary 

and other rapid machinery available. If necessary could introduce part 
capital.—6 Kirby Street, Hatton Garden, E.C. 


NVALIDS UNABLE TO WALK—either sex—are 
rendered splendidly independent by our delightfully easy hand-propelled 
tricycles (with comfortable thehair seat if desired), while the out-door 
exercise greatly benefits their general health. Two speeds and freewheel 
(powerful hill climbers), £24-£28, Simpler tricycle chairs from £16, Designed 
by an invalid and cycle engineer. References to enthusiastic users all over the 
country, Highly recommended in ‘ British Medical Journal,” ‘ Cycling,” &c. 
Works, London, and I.W. Illustrated catalogues of Designer: WITHAM, 
36 Pyle House, Newport, 1.W. Order now for early Spring delivery. Kindly 
mention the chairs to any invalid you may know. 


UTHOR AND EDITOR WITH LEISURE IS 

willing to undertake revising of Manuscripts, Correcting Proofs, write 
Biographies, History of Family Names for special articles on Art. Would 
lecture on Literature or Art, or give private tuition to Literary Aspirants. 
Address Box No. 534, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 











REEN and ABBOTT, 473 Oxford Street, W., give 
EXPERT ADVICE for ALTERATIONS and REDECORATION of 
TOWN and COUNTRY HOUSES. Inspection of Exclusive Fabrics, Wall 
Papers, &c., invited. Tel.: 3,500 Gerrard. 








LD FALSE TEETH BOUGHT.—Send to us any old 

Artificial Teeth you have for disposal. Most liberal offers by the largeat 

‘firm in the World.—R. D. and J, B. FRASER, Ltd., Desk 146 Princes Street, 
Ipswich. Established 1833. Bankers: Capital and Counties. 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 
Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Messrs, BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. If 
forwarded Wy post, value per return, or offer made,— hiet Otfices, 63 Oxford 
Street, London, Est. 100 years, 
OURNALISTIC and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
. FOR LADIES.—Rapid systematic coaching. Special course in Journalism. 
Excellent introductions given.— Telephone or write, THE TRIANGLE 
SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, W. 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS 
PURCHASED or LOANS granted thereon by 
The EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, Limited, 
10 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 
Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,009. 

K PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 

‘4 —A few Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghul!, Lancashire, specially 
erected and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. 
Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment. Farming and Gardening, 
Billiards, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &c.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 
2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 











Q 


TYPEWRITING 


YPEWRITING OF EVERY £DESCRIPTION. 
General MS, 10d. 1,000 words. Carbon Copies 3d. 1,000 words. 
Dramatic Work. Duplicating. 
Accuracy and prompt return guaranteed. Highest testimonials, 
NORA DICKINSON, 1 Sackville Gardens, ford, Essex. 








APPEALS. 


HE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC 
(ALBANY Memonriat), 
QUEEN’S SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. 
Parron: H.M. Tue Kriya. 





Contributions towards the £11,000 required annually 
will be thankfully received. 
Those desiring to provide ANNUITIES for relatives or friends are asked to 
send for particulars of the 
DONATIONS CARRYING LIFE ANNUITIES FUND. 





Treasurer: Tus Eart or Harrgowsy, Secretary: Gopraey HW, Hamiton, 


NFANT ORPHAN ASYLUM, WANSTEAD. 


This Institution, as its name implies, is for the reception of INFANT 
CHILDREN, the orphans of persons once in a. They are admitted 
at the very carliest age up to seven, and are clothed, ssalnteined, and educated 
until 15 years old. 

The next election will take place in May. Apply to the Secretary for formg 
of nomination. 

IMMEDIATE AND INCREASED SUPPORT IS NEEDED. Annual 
Subscriptions for one vote at each election, 10s, 6d. Life Subscriptions for ong 
vote at each election, £5 5s. 

JOHN HILL, Treasurer. 
Commr. HARRY C. MARTIN, R.N., Secretary and Supt. 

Offices: 63 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


MPERIAL CANCER RESEARCH FUND. 


DONATIONS and SUBSCRIPTIONS urgently REQUIRED, and should 
be sent to the HONORARY TREASURER, Examination Hall, Victoria 
Embankment, London, W.C. 





SPECIAL GIFTS 
ARE SOLICITED FOR 
The “ARETHUSA” JACKS and the 
GIRLS’ HOMES for the National Refuges. 
Nearly 2,000 “Arethusa” Jacks have been sent into the Royal 
Navy and over 6,000 into the Merchant Service, and over 3,000 
Girls have been trained and sent to Domestic Service. 











Patrons—Their Majesties the KING and QUEEN. 
President—The Earl of JERSEY, G.C.8. 





The National Refuges for Homeless and Destitute Children, 
Founded 1843. Incorporated 1904. 


London Office: 164 Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C. 
Joint Secretaries { St aren 





Baby’s Welfare 


If your baby is not thriving, write at once for a free sample of the * Allenburys* 

Food and pamphlet entitled ‘‘ Infant Feeding and Management.”’ It will save 

you endless trouble in the care of your child. The ‘‘ Allenburys” Foods give 

freedom from digestive ailments, promote sound sleep, und form the best 
means of rearing a child by hand. 


The * Allenburys” Foods 


MILK FOOD No.1. MILK FOODNo.2. MALTED FOOD No.3, 


From birth to3 months. From 3 to 6 months. From 6 months upwards. 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard St., LONDON. 








The “SPECTATOR.” 





Terms of Subscription. 


Parasite tn Apvance, 


Yearly, Yearly Quarterly. 
Including postage to any part of the United 
8 OSE ie REI RE 0 8 CunwO®e 8.1.0.8 F 8 
Including postage to any of the British 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, 
India, China, Japan, &C, .........sseccccesseesee SH Oia 016 3 08 6 





Scale of Charges for Ddvertisements. 


Ovrsipe Pace (when available), Fourtery Gurtyeas. 
PR cnntascsemorscutomnneeewersenes £12 12 +0} NarrowColumna(Thirdof Page) 0 
Half-Page (Column) ............ 6 6 O} Half Narrow Column canine: 
Quarter-Page (Half-Column) 3 3 0/ Quarter Narrow Columa 
Column, two-thirds width of page, £3 8 0 





ComMPanigs, 

Outside Page .......0cseerereees £16 16 0O| Inside Page .......ccccccccceeese fit 0 
Five Lines (45 Words) and underin broad column (half-width), 5s.; andls.a 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words), 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 8s. an inch, 

Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch, 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, lds, an inch, 
Broad column following “‘ Publications of the Week,” 153. an inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to spaca, 

Terms: net, 


Cheques and Money Orders payab’e to Joun Baker. Money Orders 
to be made payable at Post Ojice, Southampton Street, Strand, to 
Joun Baker, of 1 Wellingion Sireet. Business Letters should be 
addressed to Tug Punutsusr, “ Spectator” Ofice, 1 Wellington Street, 
Londen, W.C. 


1 Wewurscton Srreet, Stranp, Loypom, 
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AN INCOME WORTH HAVING. 


Whether you obtain your income from investments 
in Consols, Railways, Industrials, or other forms of 
security, you are always handicapped by the fact 
that the safer your investment is, the smaller return 
do you obtain for your money. 


So it frequently happens that, in the endeavour to 
obtain that little extra income which means so much 
added comfort, people invest their capital in 
hazardous undertakings and lose their all. And 
even if the money is not actually lost, there are 
many persons whose lives are embittered by constant 
anxiety regarding the safety of their money. An 
inquiry regarding a Canada Life annuity would save 
much trouble. 


A man of 60 can obtain from an Investment 
of £1,000 an income of £95 15s. 8d., 


and he can rest absolutely secure in the knowledge that his 
money will be paid to him in full on the appointed day. 


These annuities are secured by the whole of the assets of the 
Canada Life Assurance Company, amounting to over nine 
millions sterling. 


The annuity rates have recently been revised, and offer now 
-to annuitants the best valuc obtainable in Great Britain. 


Write for special Annuity booklet (stating your age); it will 
be sent post free from their Head Office. 


Canada Life Assurance 
Company. 
14, KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C. 





Dr. J. Collis Browne’s 


CHLORODYNE 


Acts like a Charm in DIARRH@A and DYSENTERY. 


Cuts short all attacks of The only Palliative in 
SPASMS, HYSTERIA NEURALGIA, TOOTHACHE, 
and PALPITATION, GOUT, RHEUMATISM, 
The Best Remedy known for 
COUGHS, COLDS 
ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS 
Refuse imitations and insist on having Dr. J. Collis Browne’s 
Chlorodyne, The QRIGINAL and ONLY GENUINE. 
Convincing Medical Testimony with each bottle. 

Of all Chemists, 1/1}, 2/9, 4/6. 


The Most Valuable Medicine ever discovered. 


HELP 
THE GREAT NORTHERN 
CENTRAL HOSPITAL, 


(Commonly known as the Great —— ve Hospital), HOLLOWAY, N., 


DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, AND LEGACIES. 
LEWIS H, GLENTON-EKERR, Secretary. 


a — 


HATCHARDS, Booksellers. 


A FAMOUS SHOP 
Established 1783. 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W 


Pp. 776, Portrait, Memoir, 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. post-free, 
COMPENDIUM OF SWEDENBORG’S 
THEOLOGICAL WRITINGS. 


®,° Becanse Swedenborg has written so much, many who are strangers to his 
works are deterred from making their acquaintance from not knowing what 
to select and where to begin. This work contains the most important 
uzes, arranged under heads, so as to present a complete and authorita- 

ive exposition of what he taught. 


London: SWEDENBORG G SOCIETY, 1 Bloomsbury Strect 








Smith, Elder & Co.’s List 


With Portraits in Photogravure of Dickens, Thackeray, Wilkie 
Collins, and Wiils. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


Charles Dickens as Editor 


Being letters written by him to Wint1am Henry W111s, his 
Sub-Editor. Selected and Edited by R. C. Lenmann, Author 
of “Memories of Half-a-Century,” &c. (In each copy will be 
affixed the Dickens Stamp.) 


DAILY TELEGRAPH :—‘‘Of real biographical and human interest 
++. 8 genuine contribution to our knowledge of Dickens .. . ably 
edited and annotated. Mostof these letters are entirely new to print, 
and they show us Dickens in his workshop. The letters are full of 
allusions to Dickens’ own multifarious activity, and are undoubtedly 
of world-wide attraction.” 

PALL MALL GAZETTE :—“The story is one of the pleasantest in the 
annals of modern biography. A book which is as full of human 
interest as an egg is full of meat. Mr. Lehmann gives us a portrait 
as vivid as the new and splendid photogravures that adorn the book.” 

DAILY NEWS:—“If it were possible to increase the affection in 
which the memory of Dickens is held, this singularly interesting 
volume would achieve the miracle.” 

DAILY CHRONICLE :—* A work of considerable interest ; in parts it 
is even fascinating. Asa whole it has the force of a pertrait.” 

STANDARD :—“ Mr. Lehmann’s book is full of interest to the many 
thousands who still yield themselves to the mesmeric influence of one 
~4 the greatest and most kindy humorists who has enriched Engiish 

terature.” 











A Pouxnnic Scuoon Story sy tue Avurnor or “Ravries.” 
Just Published. Crown 8vo. 6s, 


Fathers of Men 


By E. W. Hornvunea, Author of “ Raffles,” “Peccavi,” “The 
Rogue’s March,” &c. 
PUNCH :—*‘ It is a jolly tale and the cricketing parts are worthy of 
‘Raffles ’ at his best.” 
COUNTRY LIFE:—*‘‘A pleasant, well-written story to be commended 
for | its straightforwardness and sincerity.” 


Large post 8vo. 7s. 6d. net, 


Recollections, Grave and Gay 


By Mrs. Burron HARRison. 


LIVERPOOL DAILY POST AND MERCURY: “A book ofa singularly 
fascinating kind. The memories—many of them stirring, and others 
mereiy amusing—are unfolded with a graceful animation.” 

Crown Svo. 5s, net. 


Thoughts on Education, Chosen 
from the Writings of Matthew Arnold 
Edited by Leonarp Hux.ey, Author of “ Life and Letters of 

T. H. Huxley,” &c. 
YORKSHIRE POST: “‘It is valuable as showing how persistently 


Arnold cried in the wilderness, and what he cried, in the hope of 
raising English ideals in education. . .. avery enjoyable book. - 


——————_______—_ —_———s 











With a Portrait and Three Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 
10s. 6d. net. 


The Life of Bishop Ernest Wilberforce 


3y J. B. Arway, Barrister-at-Law, Author of “The Victorian 
Chancellors,” &c. 

EVENING STANDARD AND ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE: ‘The friends 
and admirers of Bishop Wilberforce may congratulate themselves 
on possessing an understanding and sympathetic portrait of the 
great man. Mr. Atlay’s experience has given him not only a firm 
touch but a discerning eye.” 


London : : SMITH, ELDER & Con, 16 Waterloo Place, 8. We 
SOTHERAN’S WEST- END ‘HOUSE 
IS NOW IN ENLARGED PREMISES AT 
43 PICCADILLY, W. 
(Opposite PRINCE'S HALL.) 
BOOKS, ENGRAVINGS AND AUTOGRAPHS 
on View; Valued for Probate; Bought for Cash, 
Telephone: Mayfair 2008, Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London. 








~ Messrs. 


OOKS. —Webster’ 8 “International ‘Dictionary, 2 vols., new 
1907, £1; Harper's Road Books, 11 vols., new, £3 3s.; Merriman’s 
Phantom Future, Dross Suspense, Prisoners and Captives, Young Mistley, 
10s. 6d, each; Phantasms of the Living, 2 vols., 1886, 42 128, 6d. ; Geo. Bliot’s 
Novels, 21 vols., 356.; Flagellation and the Flageliants, 10s. 6d.; Victoria 
History of Berkshire, 2 vois., £2 12s. 6d.; Life and Letters of Charies Durwin, 
3 vols., 12s. 6d.; Expositor, 32 vols., £3 10s.; Baring Gould's English 


Minstrelsie, 8 vols., £1 12s, 6d.; Cranmer Bible, Wack letter, fine copy, 
1553, £12 12s.; sme Life, a fine set, 30 vols., £15; Boutell’s Heraldry, 
2s, 9d., pub. 7s. 6d. armsworth Hist. of the World, 8 vols., 30s.; Flint's 


Agnosticism, 10s, 6.; Benn’s Greek Philosophers, 2 vols., 25s,—BAKER’S 
GREA T BOOKSHOP, John Bright St., Birmingham, 
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THOMAS NELSON & SONS’ =a? C. 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. pee Bea AE. Ee te 
light Dinner Wine. The quality 
of this wine will be foun¢ ua e 
From Paris to New York by Land 11s. net | “ss S0°SNaMas ‘#9 9 
By HARRY DE WINDT. ST. ESTE P HE, 
True Tilda By “Q.” 7d. net = see willbe 
COLLECTION NE‘SON (FRENCH). ape — 
Hadji Mourad et futres Contes _ Is. net eee ae Ss 
; By TOLSTOY. ene in iting ito thom 
Le Rhin wo.t) By victor HuGo. 1S. net Patton otey Staton, satiny Cas snd Be 
rial orders of 1 Dozen Bots, Delivered Carriage Paid, 
Le Rhin qo.) By VICTOR HUGO, 18. net | A029 1ygr to, Wines fil thes sm 
Nelson’s 1911 Encyclopzedia (ol. 22.) 1S. net JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 
THE BERNESE OBERLAND. Special Notes for | vy ores Pn on nieg 


Winter Sports. By JULIAN GRANDE, F.R.G.S. With numerous LIllus- 


trations and Maps. 3s. 6d. net. 





A A NEW AND IMPORTANT PUBLICA) TION. 


THE RUSSIAN REVIEW. 


A Quarterly Review of Russian History, Politics, Economics, 
and Literature. 
BERNARD PARES, the Hon. MAURICE BARING, 
SAMUEL N. HARPER. 
CONTENTS OF THE FIRST NUMBER: 


Edited by and 


LOOKING BACK OVER FORTY YEARS - - Sir D. M. Wallace 
THE IMPERIAL DUMA AND —_ naan SETTLEMENT - - Sergius Shidlovsky 
LEO TOLSTOY - - - - - Aylmer Maude 
THE RUSSIAN NATIONAL PROBLEM - - - - Harold Williams 
LOCAL FINANCE REFORM IN RUSSIA - - - A. I. Shingarey 
THE NEW LAND SETTLEMENT IN RUSSIA - - Bernard Pares 


RECENT FINANCIAL AND TRADE POLICY OF RUSSIA. - o 

CHRONICLE (including a Summary of the Fourth Session of the Duma). 
NOTES ON CURRENT BOOKS, 
NOW READY. 


On Saie at ail Booksellers and Bookstaiis. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 35 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C. 


Edinburgh, Dublin, Leeds, Manchester, Paris, Lelpzig, and New York. 


DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


W. HoMfding 


PRICE 2s. 6d. 














A pure Solution, 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache. 
For Gout and Indigestion, 


Safest and most Effective Aperient 
for Regular Use. 


SEA AND SUN TOURS 
Teer |THE BELLMAN 
An illustrated 


BY 
Fortnightly Transatlantic 
PACIFIC LINE oe eg 
ORITA (9,290 tons), February 22. Ww E E K L Y 
which presents the 


Handbook on Application, 
TRUE AMERICAN 


R.M.S.P. Co.,18, Moorgate Street,E.C.,and 
point of view. 





32, Cockspur Streot, S.W., London. 
P.S.N.C., 31-33, James Street, Liverpool. 


PSTAIRS and DO' WN STAIRS. 
By Miss Tuackr 

The COUNCIL. of the MET. ROPOLITAN ASSO- 
CIATION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SER- 
VANTS is prepared to serd the above PAMPHLET, 
reprinted (by permissi ion) from the Cornhill Magazine, 
post-free on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities 
at the rate of ide. r 100, on application to the 
SECRETARY, Central Office, nison House, 
Vauxhall Bridge Road, Victoria, 8.W., to whom 
Subscriptions and Donations towards the Funds of 
the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messra, 

BARCLAY and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, 8. Ww. 





Sample copy free. 





MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., U.S.A. 


London Office: 5 CATHERINE COURT, 








26 Market Street. 


Manchester : 


Writing upon cocoa ‘* THE LANCET” described 
SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA 


s “GENUINE COCOA.” 
The late Sir Andrew Clark, during a Lecture 
to Students, urged upon them to always 
give their patients 


SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA 


WHY? 


Because it is guarantced pure and the finest 
teverage for BREAKFAST, LUNCH, and upoa 
RETIRING TO REST. 

All Grocers and stores, HOME, INDIA, and 
CGLONIES. 


H. SCHWEITZER & CO., Ltd., 
143 York Road, London, N. 


READING-CASES FOR THE 
“ SPECTATOR.” 


To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each. 
By post, 2s. 3d. 








CASES FOR BINDING. 


Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 
By post, ls. 9d. 
May be had by order through any Book- 
seller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 


1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 


Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR 
and Communications upon matters of business 
should not be addressed to the Enrror, but 
to the Pusuisuer, 1 Wellington St., Strand. 











THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 


(A Strictly Non-Party Organisation). 
President - FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 

OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To secure the peaco and safety 
of the Country and the Empirc, and improve the moral and 
physical condition of the peopic by bringing about the 
adoption of Unive-sal Military Training for Home Defence 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 
LIFE PAYMENTS, 


108 LONDON STREET, 
Established over Half-a-Century. 





ALLEN & DAWS' 
EXTRA 


is sent to all parts of the British Islesin exchange for Old Gold, 
Jewellory, Diamonds, Pearls, Emeralds, Sapphires, &c., Silver 
and Sheitield Plate, False Teeth, Platinum, Sauff Boxes, &e., 
also Duplicate Wedding Presents 
Immediate cash sent or offer made. 


PIN MONEY 


Goods returned if offer not accepted, 
Why not send to-day to 
NORWICH. 





2 s.d. | & s. 4. 
Hon. Vice-Presidents . 25 0 O| Members ooo one ow. 1010 
mee oY PAYMENTS, 
Hon. Vice-Presidents a 0 0| Associates, with chaste F U R N I T U R E 
Members I 10 and Journal . 05 ¢ 





The Subscription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force is at half 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates. 


SRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KIXQDOM. 





Cofone! W. J 8B. BIRD, Secretary. 





Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


FOR CASH. 
Wm. 


238-241 Tottenham Court Road, W. 


Lowest Prices. 


SPRIGGS & Corts, 
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FROM 


PITMAN’S LIST 


THE BRITISH MUSEUM: Its 


History and Treasures. 

A View of the Origins of that Great Institution, Sketches of 
its Early Benefactors, and a Survey of the Priceless Objects 
preserved within its walls. 


By HENRY C, SHELLEY. 


Author of “Inns and Taverns of Old London,” &¢.. Demy 
8vo, handsome cloth gilt, gilt top, with 59 Full-page Plate 
Illustrations. 12s. Gd. net. 











THE ROMANTIC STORY OF THE 
MAYFLOWER PILGRIMS and 
its Piace in the Life of To-day. 


By A. C. ADDISON. 
With 50 Full-page Plates. Royal 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top. 
7s. Gd. net. 


JAPAN OF THE JAPANESE. © 
By Professor J. H. LONGFORD. 


Author of “The Story of Korea,” &c. Imperial 16mo, cloth 
gilt, gilt top. With 29 Full-page Plates and Coloured Map. 
6s. net. 

(Uniform with the other volumes in Pilman’s Countries and 
Peoples Series.) 


THE BRITISH WEST INDIES: 
Their History, Resources and 
Progress. 

By ALGERNON E. ASPINALL. 


Author of “The Pocket Guide to the West Indies,” Secretary 
to the West India Committee. Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, 
with Map and many Full-page Illustrations. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE LETTERS OF PERCY 
BYSSHE SHELLEY. 
Collected and Edited by ROGER INGPEN. 


New and cheaper edition, with additional matter and 
corrections. In 2 vols, demy 8vo, cloth, with Photogravures 
and Illustrations, 12s. Gd. net. Hand-made paper edition, 
21s. net. 


FRENCH PROSE WRITERS OF TKE 
Xikth CENTURY and AFTER. 


With Biographical and critical notices in French, and Literary 
and Bibliographical notes in English. 3g. net. 


By VICTOR LEULIETTE, B. Es -L., A.K.C. 


ATHLETIC TRAINING FOR GIRLS. 


Compiled and edited by C. E. THOMAS. Illustrated with 
Photographs and Diagrams. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. nct. 





























CONSIDERATIONS FOR LENT. 
Readings for the Forty Days’ Fast. 
By CANON VERNON STALEY, 


Author of “ The Catholic Religion,” &c. Cloth, 1s. 6d. net; 
Leather, 2s. Gd. net. 


THE CASE AGAINST WELSH 
DISENDOWMENT. 


By a NONCONFORMIST MINISTER, 
(The Rev. J. FOVARGUE BRADLEY.) 


___Third large i impression now ‘Tendy. ts. net. 


PITMAN’S COMMERCIAL EN- 
CYCLOPZEDIA and Dictionary 
of Business. 

Edited by J. A.SLATER, B.A., LL.B. (Lond). 


Assisted by over 50 expert specialists. With numerous Maps, 
Illustrations, facsimile Business Forms, and Legal Docu- 
ments, &c. Cloth, 30s. net (7s. Gd. net per vol.). Half 
Leather, 42s. net (10s. 6d. net per vol.). Complete in four 
vols. Complete sets only obtainable. Vol. I. now ready. 


Of all Booksellers, 
London: Sir isaac P:tman and Sons, Ltd., 1 Amen Corner, E.C. 








Mr. Heinemann’s 


IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS 


IN FRANCE. Ejdited by Dr. JULIUS BAUM. With 
226 Full-page Plates. 4to. 265s. net. 

“A glance through the pages of this volume would tell more abont the 
essential differences between French and English Romanesque than could be 
gleaned from a very considerable amount of reading. The illustrations of 
sculpture are particularly interesting and instructive.’’—Scotsman. 


BAROQUE ARCHITECTURE AND 


URE IN ITALY. Edited by CORRADO 

RICCI, With 274 full-page Plates. 4to. 25s, net. 
“ Students of architecture who wish to learn what the Baroque means at its 
best, and in some cases at its worst, will be able to learn almost all they need 
from m this most exc ellent book.’ Scotsman, 


A NEW LOGIC. 
Demy 8vo. 10s. net. 

“ Skill in arrangement, scientific precision in argument, clearness of thought 

and style coustitute a book of real fascination. Those who usually avoid this 


subject will tind real zest in studying it under Dr. Mercier’s guidance 
Sheffield Daily T legraph, 
“It would be safe to prophesy a great and lasting success for ‘A New 
Logic.’ . .. There is no gainsaying its claim to freshness and its originality might 
challenge comparison with that of John Stuart Mill himself.’ "—Ganday Times. 


THE MODERN PARISIENNE. 
By OCTAVE UZANNE. Introduction by Baronzss Von 
Hvurren. Demy 8vo. 6s. net. 


“ An arresting and a study.”’—Pall Mall Gazette. 
“A remarkable book . . . precise in statement and clear in style.” 
—Country Life. 





By CHAS. MERCIER, M.D, 





J. PIERPONT MORGAN. iis tite story 
By CARL HOVEY. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 7S. Cd. net. 
“As art conroisseur, as benefactor, as master organizer, Mr. Morgan lives 
convi ncingly in these pages.’’—Daily News. 
“The picture of the great financier, clean cut, unequivocal. . . Mr. 
Morgan tie banker, the man of affairs—the various stages of his business 
career, traced with dramatic instinct.” — Times. 


MOVING PICTURES. | By F. A. TALBOT: 
With 96 pp. of Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 6s. net. 

** Just the book for those who are interested and amused by the moving 

picture and wish to know something of its history and to learn how it is 


made.”"—Morning Post. 


“A con aprehe nsive expost ition of a fase inating subject.” ~Westmine ter Gazette, 


INDIA UNDER CURZON ann AFTER 
By LOVAT FRASER, (2nd Imp.) Royal 8vo. 16s. 1 net. 


“There is no one who writes of India with greater wisdom and authority 
than Mr. Lovat Fraser, The best account of recent Indian history known 
to us. a Mail, 


ON THE ART OF THE THEATRE. 
By E. GORDON CRAIG. ITlus trated. 6s. net. 


“Mr. Craig cannot be read without respect and pleasure ; he 
enthusiast for the theatre, so full of ideas, so char ningly provoking. 
Evening Standard, 


: 
THE PLAYS OF W. S. MAUGHAM. 
Cloth, 2s, Gd. ; paper, 1s Gd. (1) LADY FRED ERICK, 
(2) JACK STRAW. (3) A MAN OF HONOUR. 
* All three are well worth reading in book form, and the last two contain a 
good deal of humour as well as clever character drawing.”’—Queen, 


THE WAR GOD. _ By ISRAEL ZANGWILL. 
Small demy 8vo. 2s. Gd. net. 
wm — toot *—Jas, Dove.as, “A noble piece of Art.”—Wa. Ancurr. 


_ NEW. AND RECENT NOVELS 


6s. each. 


is su h on 





Crown 8vo. 


MARJORIE STEVENS V. TaupmMan-Go.upin 
HE WHO PASSED (‘lo M.L.G.) 
THE PRISON WITHOUT A WALL 


Rauru Srravus 


ANON 


JUGGERNAUT E. F. Besson 
MAIDS’ NONEY Mrs. H. Dupzenry 
The REWARD of VIRTUE end tmp.) Aber Re 

A LIKELY STORY. Wa. DE ean N 
ZULEIKA DOBSON Max Beerzoum 


Karu GJELLERUP 


THE PILGRIM KAMANITA 


THE DOP DOCTOR (12th Imp.) Ricnarp Denan 
Ready Feb. 15th. 
Acxes E. Jacoms 


Marcverite Bryant 


ESTHER 
THE ADJUSTMENT 


wM. ‘HEINEMANN, 21 BEDFORD STREET, w.c,. 
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Mr. Murray’s New Books 


A LIFE OF ARMIRAL LORD ANSON. 


By Capt. WALTER V. ANSON, B.N. With Illustrations, Demy 8vo, 
7s. 6d. net. 

This is the biography of one whom Lord Chatham described as ‘ The 
greatest and most respectable naval authority that had ever existed in this 
country, to whose wisdom, experience and care the nation owed the glorious 
successes of the Seven Years’ ~ 





ar. 


SCENTED ISLES and CORAL GARDENS. 


By C.D. MACKELLAR. With many Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 15s. net. 
Travel records of idle days ina German colony, in a Portuguese possession, 
of glimpses of places in Australia, the Dutch East Indies, and the Far East, 
with yee to people known and unknown, diversified with passing 
anecdotes. 


TANGIER. 
ENGLAND'S LOST ATLANTIC OUTPOST, 1661-1684. By E. M. G. 
ROUTH, F.R.Hist.S. Engravings and Drawings after Wenceslaus Hollar 
and other Contemporary Artists. With Portraits and a Map. 35 Lllustra- 
tions. Demy 8vo, 12s. net. [Ready next week. 
The aim of the book is to give a general account of the English Occupation 
of Tangier in the reign of Charles II. Tangier was a a of the dowry of 
Queen Catherine of Brazanca. Tangier, after costing England many millions 
sterling, was abandoned after twenty-two years, its fortifications demolished. 
Had we only retained Tangier, England would possess to-day a first-class out- 
post on the Atlantic seaboard, sucha pied-d-terre on the coast of North-Western 
Africa, as has been coveted by other European powers at Agadir and elsewhere 


on the coast of Morocco. 
EARLY NORMAN CASTLES IN THE 


BRITISH ISLES. 


By Mrs. E, ARMITAGE. With Drawings by DUNCAN H. MONT- 
GOMERIE, Medium 8vo, 15s. net. (Ready next weck. 


The object of this book is to prove that the castles built by the Normans in 
England, Wales, Scotland, and Lreland were, with very few exceptions, earth- 
works with wooden buildings upon them, and further that there is not the 
least reason to suppose that the Anglo-Saxons or any other pre-Norman race 
in these islands ever threw up the earthern mounts which have been so com- 
monly assigned to them of late years. An attempt is made to show that, even 
on the Continent, the private castle was not universally established until the 
triumph of feudalism in the tenth century. 


JOHN STUART. 
By ROBERT VANSITTART, Author of “The Gates.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
John Stuart, who claimed to be a natural son of Charles II., was a person 
quite unknown to fame; but, in spite of his obscurity, he mingled in most 
of the exciting events of his time, and the story of his life combines the 
interest of history with the lightness of a novel. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, W. 








A NEW AND INTERESTING 
BOOK ON OLD LONDON. 


“The HISTORY of GARRARD S” 


Crown Jewellers, 
1721-1911. 





A narrative of the artistic achievements of 
the House of Garrard during many genera- 
tions, with an interesting account of the 
two great thoroughfares which are asso- 
ciated with it, viz., the Haymarket and 
Albemarle Street, the history of which 
has never before been fully written. 


“The HISTORY or GARRARD S 


is a superb volume with nearly 40 Full-page 





Illustrations and four Photogravures. Just 
published, Cr. 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s. net. 





O? all Bookselicrs, or the Publishers, 


STANLEY PAUL & CO., 31 Essex St., W.C. 





Messrs. LONGMANS & Co.’s List 
George the Third & Charles Fox 


The Concluding Part of ‘The American Revolution.’ 
By the Right Hon. 
Sir GEORGE OTTO TREVELYAN, Bart, O.M. 


In Two Volumes. Vol. I. with Map. 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
(On Monday nert.) 





The Life of Cardinal Newman 
By WILFRID WARD. 


With numerous Portraits and other Illustrations. Two volumes, 
8vo, 36s. net. (Postage 7d.) 


**It is likely to take its place at once among the great biographies,” 
—THE TIMES, 





**A masterpiece of modern biography.”—OBSERVER. 
Second Impression. Now Ready. 


The Village Labourer, 1760-18832. A 
Study in the Government of Engiand before 
the Reform Bill. By J. L. HAMMOND and BARBARA 
HAMMOND, 8vo, 9s. net. (Postage 6d.) 

“Mr. and Mrs. J. L. Hammond are the first to do full justice to this 
momentous chapter in our socialannals. We see the rural protions at last in 


its true setting; we sec it, as a whole, in all its national signiticance.” 
—Daily News, 


Lectures on Poetry. by J. W. MACKAIL, M.A, 
LL.D., formerly Professor of Poetry in the University of Oxford. 8vo, 
10s. 6d. net. (Postage 64.} 

Contents: The Definition of Poetry—Poetry and Life—Virgil and Virgilian- 
ism—The Zneid—Arabian Lyric Poetry—Arabian Epic and Romantic Poetry— 

The Divine Comedy—Shakespeare’s Sonnet>—Shakespeare’s Romances—'i he 

Poetry of Oxford—Imagination—Keats—The Progress of Poetry. 

“The volume will be read with a reverent interest by those who wish to 
foster correct opinions about poetry.’’—Scotsman, 








The Casket Songs and other Poems. 
By EDMUND BEALE SARGANT. Crown 8vo, 3s, Gd. net, 
(Postage 3d.) 
“In the group classified as ‘Other Poems’ readers can find for themselves 
not only much that is beautiful and much they will remember or turn to read 
again many times, but an odd, fantastic vein to which the dangerous epithet 
‘charming ’ can only be applied.’’—From a column Review in the Morning Post, 





DEAN INGE’S SION COLLEGE LECTURES. 


The Church and the Age. By the Very Rev. 
WILLIAM RALPH INGE, D.D., Dean ot St, Paul's. es m1 
ostage 2d. 


This little book should be widely read.”—The Times, 





New Edition of Oppenheim’s International Law. Vol. t. 


International Law: a Treatise. By L 
OPPENHEIM, M.A., LL.D., Whewell Professor of International Law ia 
the University of Cambridge. 

Vol. I.—Peace. SECOND EDITION REVISED AND PARTLY RE- 
WRITTEN, 8vo, 18s. net. (Postage 74.) 





Second Edition Just Published. 


A History of Wales from the Eaprliest 


Times to the Edwardian Conquest. By JOHN 
EDWARD LLOYD, M.A., Prefessor of History in the University College 
of North Wales, Bangor. 2 vols. 8vo, 21s. net, (Postage 6d.) 








Now Edition of May's (nzland, brought down to 1911 
by Francis Holland. 


The Constitutional History of England 
since the Accession of George III. By the 
Right Hon. SIR THOMAS ERSKINE MAY, K.C.B. (Lord Farnborough). 
Edited and Continued by FRANCIS HOLLAND, Three Volumes. &vo. 
Vols. I.-II, 1760-1860. 15s. ret, (Postage 74.) 
Vol Ill. 1860-1911, By FKANCIS HOLLAND, 12s, 6d. net. 
(Postage 64.) 





“A nglpable hit.’’—DAILY MAIL. 


“When the War is O’er.” A _ Soldier 

Story of India and South Africa. By MAJOR 

F. M. PEACOCK, of “ From Reveille to Lights Out,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“This book presents an admirably faithful picture of a British regiment in 

peace in India and at war in Africa. . . . All thechapters that deal with the 
sayings and doings of the regiment make excellent reading.”’—Athenzum. 

“ A clever and interesting sentimental novel of military life.’’—Scotsman, 


William James. By EMILE BOUTROUX, Member 
de l'Institut. Authorized Translation by ARCHIBALD and BARBARA 
HENDERSON. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. (Inland Postage 4d.) 

Beginning with a sketch of the career and works of William James, the author 
proceeds to outline the various phases of his philosophy as they unroll in his 
psychology, the point of departure for James, through the psychology of religion, on 

to the praginatism of his method and the suggestions of his metaphysical views of a 

radical empiricism, Then follows a chapter on his pedagogy and a concluding 

summary. 


God in Evolution: A Pragmatic Study 
of Theology. By FRANCIS HOWE JOHNSON, Author 
of “‘ What is Reality ?"" Crown 8vo., 5s. net. (Postage 44.) 

“Mr. Johnson has made a real strengthening of theolory as a science; he 
has given a warm, glowing, and reasona! le help to the religious life; he has 
laid a well-grounded foundation of religious hope. . . Lhave given the 





HAVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE. 





We can design and engrave a bookplate to incorporate your own ideas, crest, 


merest outline of this remarkable book. It is truly scientific, that is, prag- 
matic. It is full of suggestive thoughts. It is a consistent, harmonious 
whole. It is inspiring, refreshing, and eminently sane.” 

—Mr. M. M. Parrison Murr inthe Hibbert Journal 











Artistic and original work, from 17s. 64. Marvellous value, 


Henry G. Ward, 49 Gt, Portland Street, London, W,, 


motto, ete. 
Specimens seut free, 


Longmans, Green & Co., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
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BEST NEW BOOKS. 


JAMES HUTCHISON STIRLING: His 


Life and Work. 
By AMELIA HUTCHISON STIRLING, M.A. With a 
Preface by Lonp Haupang, and 8 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 
cloth, 10s. 6d. net. [Inland postage 5d. 
An important feature of the work is constituted by the letters—some by 
Stirling himself, others by such men as Carlyle and Emerson—which, some- 
times entire and sometimes in extracts, are worked into the narrative in 
chronological order. There is much about Stirling's intercourse with Carlyle. 


SEA FISHERIES: Their Treasures and 


Toilers. 
By MARCEL HERUBEL. Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 
[Inland postage 5d. 
This will be found to be a book of real interest and value, which should take 
its place as & standard work. One half of the book deals with fish, their 
habits, their great breeding and feeding grounds, and the scientific problems 
which affect the industry; the second deals with the taking of fish aud 
with those who take them. 


SOCIAL LIFE IN THE INSECT WORLD. 
By J. H. FABRE. Translated by Bernarp Misty. With 
23 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 
[Inland postage 5d. 

There are always writers who profess to “ popularise” science, but the 
scientist who writes of his own original discoveries in sucha way as to please 
man, woman, and even child is, unfortunately, rare. Such a writer is the 
great French entomologist, M. J. H. Fabre, now in his ninetieth year. Darwin 
described him as an “inimitable observer,” and his “ Souvenirs Entomolo- 
gigues,” consisting of no less than ten volumes, dealing with the insects of his 
pative province, not only contain the result of much original research and the 
record of many illuminating discoveries, but form a storehouse of insect 
romances, of instances of instinct and habit undreamed of by the average 
reader, that really deserves comparison, on its own plane, with the work of 
Balzac. This is not to say that M. Fabre is a“‘ popular” writer in the sense 
that the scientist can afford to neglect his work. e is simply an observer of 
vast experience and inimitable patience who relates his discoveries with a 
charm t makes them equally readable as literature and as scientific records. 
To those who find the original *‘ Souvenirs”’ of this grand old man of science 
inaccessible, the present selection of some fifteen papers will be very welcome. 
It can hardly fail to make the reader regard with interest and respect the 
creatures whose indifference to our convenience is apt to make us lump them 

together vaguely as “‘ pests’ or ‘‘ things with legs.” 


HIGH MOUNTAIN CLIMBING IN PERU 
AND BOLIVIA. A Search for the Apex of 
America. 

By ANNIE 8S. PECK. With 125 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 
cloth, 12s. 6d. net. [Inland postage 6d. 
A remarkable story of perseverance, courage, and final triumphant achieve- 
ment is this story of four trips to South America in quest of the highest 
mountain in the Western Hemisphere. 


THE WONDERS OF THE COLORADO 
DESERT. 


By GEORGE WHARTON JAMES, Author of “The Grand 
Canyon of Arizona.” With a Coloured Frontispiece, 4 Maps, 
and about 300 other Llustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth, 
10s. 6d. net. [Inland postage 5d. 

A very interesting account of a strange region in Southern California, a place 
of fascination and surprises and vague mystery, and very little known to the 
world. The book gathers together the loose threads of twenty-five years of 
ebvervations and experiences, and describes fully the rivera and mountains, 
the canyons and springs, the life and history of the Colorado 


THE SUSSEX COAST. 
By IAN C. HANNAH, M.A., Author of “Eastern Asia: a 
History.” With Maps and Illustrations. Large crown 8yvo, 
cloth gilt, 6s. net. [Inland postage 5d. 
A new volume iu “The County Coast ” Series, 

“Surely there has never been offered to the public a racier, more bright and 
iuteresting, more fascinating volume about Sussex, past and present. 
Mr. Hannah has the rare power of digging out a human document from the 
dim past, and making it live again dramatically.” —Sussex Daily News, 


The RELIGION and ETHICS of TOLSTOY. 

By the Rev. ALEXANDER H. CRAUFURD, Author of 

“ Recollections of James Martineau,” “The Religion of H. G. 

Wells, and Other Essays,” etc. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. net. 
[Inland postage 4d. 

“ A really suggestive study of the master’s work and a careful analysis of the 
many qualities which combined to make him one of the greatest spiritual 
teac kos of all time. It is no mere superficial summary established on the 
generally accepted views concerning the Tolstoyan influence in art and religion. 
its studied impartiality saves the author from that blind acceptance which too 
frequently builds in superlatives on a basis of unreasoned admiration. .. . 
The book shows both grip end insight, and well repays careful ing.’’—The 
Sunday Times, 

THE EARLY LITERARY CAREER OF 
ROBERT BROWNING. 
By T. R. LOUNSBURY, LL.D., L.H.D., Emeritus Professor of 
English in Yale University, Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. net. 
[Inland postage 4d. 
This volume, by one of the foremost American students of English literature, 


deais with Browning's literary career from the publication of his first poem in 
123 to his marriage and departure for Italy in i845. 


EARTH AND HER CHILDREN. 
By HERBERT M. LIVENS. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
5s. net. [Inland postage 4d. 
This book consists of twenty-four short nature-stories blending science and 
imagination and following the mouths from January to December through two 
cousecutive years. Every chapter conciudes with an original poem, and the 
volume is profusely illustrated. purpose of the book is to awaken in 
children a love of Nature, 


On Sale at all Booksellers. 
T. FISHER UNWIN, 1 Adeiphi Terrace, London. 














Macmillan’s New Books. 
Ruins of Desert Cathay. 


Personal Narrative of Explorations in Central Asia and 
Westernmost China. By M. AUREL STEIN. With 
numerous Illustrations, Colour Plates, Panoramas, and Maps 
from Original Surveys. 2vols. Royal 8vo. 42s. net. 


The True Temper of Empire 
with Corollary Essays. By Sir CHARLES BRUCE, 
G.C.M.G., late Governor of Mauritius, of the Windward 
Islands, &c, Author of “The Broad Stone of Empire.” 8vo. 
5s. net. 


With an Introduction by J. ST. LOE STRACHEY. 


The Referendum among the 
English. A Manual of “Submissions to the 
People” in the American States. By SAMUEL 
ROBERTSON HONEY, of the Bar of Alabama, New York, 
Rhode Island, and the United States Supreme Court, &c., &c. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net, 


The Future of England. y tio Hon. 


GEORGE PEEL. 2nd Impression. 8vo. 6s. net. 


National Insurance. jy a. s. comyys 
CARR, W. H. STUART GARNETT, Barristers-at-Law, and 
J. H. TAYLOR, M.A., M.B., Member of the Council of the 
British Medical Association. With a Preface by the Rt. Hon. 
D. LLOYD GEORGE, M.P. 8vo. 6s. net. 


Besides the full Text of the National Insurance Act, and an exhaustive 
commentary, this volume contains special chapters on the position of employers 
of labour, insured persons, friendly societies, local authorities, the medical 
profession, finance, and the public health. 


A History of the British Consti- 
tution. By Rev. J. HOWARD B. MASTERMAN, 
Crown 8vo. 23. 6d. net. Text-books for Tutorial Classes of 
the Workers’ Educational Association. 


SECOND EDITION THOROUGHLY REVISED. 


The Distribution of Income. Being 
a study of what the National Wealth is and of how it is 
distributed according to economic worth, By WILLIAM 
SMART, M.A., D.Phil, LL.D. Second Edition, thoroughly 
revised. Extra crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 

Tae Morne Post.—* Professor Smart's work literally bristles with facts 
and figures and information of every kind on the subject of the distribution of 
the national income; arranged, moreover, in the clearest and most lacid 
manner, and dealing with the various questions at issue in a tone of studied 
moderation.” 


The Modern Woman’s Rights 
Movement. A Historical Survey. By Dr. 
K. SCHIRMACHER. Translated by CARL CONRAD 
ECKHARDT, Ph.D. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. net. 


Socialism and the Ethics of 


Jesus. By HENRY C. VEDDER. Crown 8vo. 6s, Cd. net, 


The Outdoor Life in Greek and 
Roman Poets and Kindred 


. 
Studies. ny the coUNTESS EVELYN MAR- 
TINENGO-CESARESCO. Extra crown 8vo, 6s, net. 

Tur Arurnzum.—" We hail with pleasure another charming volume from 
the Countess Martinengo-Cesaresco, Living much in Southern Europe and 
full of sympathy for the life of the simple and the poor, she has struck on the 
excellent idea of studying what may be non-classical side of classical 


life. 
Times.—"* The book is delightfully blended of literary lore and living 











experience.” 
ampuiper Revrew.—*‘One of the pleasantest collections of essays on 
antiquity that we have seen for some time, full of interest for the general 


reader and not less attractive to the studeut of the classics.” 
Daity Mat..— A series of vivid reconstructions that fuse most subtly the 


classical and the modern spirit.” 


Style in Musical Art. by sir nunerr 
PARRY, Bart., C.V.O., Mus. Doc., &e. 8vo. 10a. net. 


Tur Srecrator.—“It is only a couple of years since we noticed his admir- 
able study of Bach, and now he gives in these chapters on ‘Style in Musical 
Art '—a revised and expanded version of his Oxford lectures—a work of equal 
value and wider outlook . . . a deeply interesting book.” 


AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE BY A NEW WRITER. 


Hieronymus Rides: =pisopgs In THe 
LIFE OF A KNIGHT AND JESTER AT THE COURT 
OF MAXIMILIAN KING OF THE ROMANS. By ANNA 
COLEMAN LADD. Extta crown Bvo. 6s. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, 
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MESSRS. RIVINGTONS’ LIST. 


THE EARLIER EPISTLES OF ST. PAUL, THEIR MOTIVE 
AND ORIGIN. 
By KIRSOPP LAKE, D.D., Professor of New Testament Exegesis and Early Christian Literature in the 
University of Leiden. Demy 8vo, 16s. net. [Lately published. 
This volume is an attempt to reconstruct for tho earlior Epistles of St. Paul the story of the motive and origin of the letters and 
create a picture of the background of thought and practice against which they were set in the beginning. For this purpose two main 


types of problems have been attacked. 
In the first place an effort has boon mado to deal with the literary and critical questions introductory to these letters concerning 


their integrity, destination, and history. 
Secondly, attention has been given to the intricate question of the world of religious thought to which the earliest Gentile 
Christians belonged—the world of the Hellenistic Mystery Religions. 


THE CHURCH OF THE FATHERS. Being an Outline of the 
History of the Church from A.D. 98-461. 
By the Rev. LEIGHTON PULLAN, M.A., Lecturer in Theology at St. John’s and Oriel Colleges, Oxford, 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. Forming a Volume of “ The Church Universal Series.” 
* We do not know of any other work on Church history in which so much learned and accurate instruction is condensed into 
a comparatively small space.”—Church Times. 


THE BOOKS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
By the Rev. LEIGHTON PULLAN, M.A. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. [Just ready. 
“A work which will add a fresh charm and interest to the study of Holy Scripture, and which supplies an adequate and 
trustworthy reply to the destructive criticism that has tended to unsettle and distress so many earnest minds.”—Church Quarterly Review, 


THE ATHANASIAN CREED. 
By the Rev. A. E. BURN, D.D., Vicar of Halifax and Examining Chaplain to the Bishop of Lichfield. 
Feap. 8vo, 1s. net. Forming a New Volume of the “ Oxford Church Text-Books.” [Just ready. 
Contsents.—I. The Literary History of the Quicunque—II. The History of the Use of the Quicunque—III. Date and Authorship 
—IV. The Early History of the Doctrine of the Holy Trinity—V. The Doctrine of the Incarnation in the Fifth Century—VI. A Short 


Commentary—Appendix. 





By the same Author, 


THE NICENE CREED. THE APOSTLES’ CREED. 


Small feap. 8vo, 1s. each net. Forming Two Volumes of the “ Oxford Church ‘’ext-Books.” 


A SHORT INTRODUCTION TO THE LITERATURE OF THE 
OLD TESTAMENT. 
By the Rev. G. H. BOX, M.A., Rector of Sutton, Beds; formerly Hebrew Master at Merchant Taylors’ 
School, Second Edition. Small fcap. 8vo, 1s. net. [Just ready. 
Forming a Volume of the “ Oxford Church Text-Books.” 


OLD TOURAINE. The Life and History of the Chateaux of the Loire. 
By THEODORE ANDREA COOK, M.A., F.S.A., Author of “Old Provence.” Sixth Edition. In 2 vols., 
with numerous Illustrations and Map, crown 8vo, 16s. [Just ready. 

“The conception is at once felicitous and novel, no similar work having been produced either in England or in France, and the 
execution is worthy of the conception.” —Times. 


FLORENCE PAST AND PRESENT. 

By the Rev. J. WOOD BROWN, M.A., Author of “The Builders of Florence.” Crown 8vo. With Maps and 

numerous Illustrations. 6s. 

Conrents.—The Val d@’ Arno—Food and Magic—Early Trade—The State and its Power—The Double Inheritance—The Ville 
and their Religion—Tie Development of Florence—Boats and Boatmen—The River Trade—On the Road—Amulets—Ceppo and 
Befane—Mid-Lent and Easter—The Grillo and Midsummer—The Feast of September. 


ENGLAND’S INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT: A Historical Survey 
of Commerce and Industry. 
By ARTHUR D. INNES, sometime Scholar of Oriel College, Oxford, Author of ‘‘England Under the 
Tudors,” ‘‘ A School History of England,” &c. Crown 8vo, ds. net. [Just ready. 


The book is essentially historical, tracing the development of England from a self-contained agricultural community or group 
of communities into a maritime commercial and colonizing nation, ultimately transformed by coal and steam into the first manu- 


facturing State in the world. 


A GENERAL SKETCH OF POLITICAL HISTORY FROM THE 


EARLIEST TIMES. 

By ARTHUR D. INNES. Crown 8vo, with Maps, 6s. 

Conrsnts.—Early Peoples and Empires: to 500 s.c.—The Glory of Greece and the Riso of Rome: to 200 n.c—The Roman 
Dominion: to 476 a.v.—The Early Middle Ages: to 1080 a.v.—Tho Later Middle Ages: to 1470 a.v.—The Age of Hapsburg 
Ascendency : to 1660 a.v.—The Bourbon Age: to 1789 a.n.—The European Convulsion: to 1815 a.o.—The Modern Nations. 


AN OUTLINE OF BRITISH HISTORY. 

By ARTHUR D. INNES. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. [Lately published. 
- ConTEeNts.—The Anglo-Saxon System—Feudalism—The Growth of Towns—The Rural Population—Industry and Commerce 
under the Tudors—The Great Transition—Mediwval and English Literature—Imperial Expansion—Ireland—Scotland — Capital 
and Commerce—Town and Country and the Poor Law—National Finance—The Elizabethan Age—The Age of Puritanism—The 
-Era of Rationalism—Ireland—Colonial Expansion—India—The Industrial Revolution—Laissez Faire—State Intervention— 


Combination—The Victorian Era. 
JUNIOR BRITISH HISTORY. 


By ARTHUR D. INNES. Small feap. 8vo, with Maps. 23. 6d. [Lately published. 
Conrents.—Before the Norman Coaquest: 1056—Tho Making of a Nation—National Growth—The Tudor Period—Under 


‘die Stuarts—The Georgian Era—From George IV. to George V. 
RIVINGTONS’: 34 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 
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